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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— -@--- 

HE news from Turkey is as bewildering, as sensational, 
and, we fear we must add, as Utopian as ever. Up till 
now the Turkish people generally, including the mob at Con- 
stantinople, have behaved exceedingly well; but we must 
never forget that such a phenomenon is common in the early 
days of revolutions. At the beginning of the great French 
Revolution, in the first days of the revolution of 1848 in Paris, 
and at the initiation of most of the revolutions in the Italian 
and German States at the same period, nothing struck 
observers more than the gentleness, good behaviour, and 
public spirit of everybody. Unfortunately this did not 
prevent the Revolution of 1848 in Paris ending in street- 
fighting in which twelve thousand men lost their lives, or 
sanguinary action and reaction being the final outcome of the 
ferments in other parts of the world. We have dealt else- 
where with some of the special anxieties which statesmen 
must feel in contemplating the Turkish Revolution, but may 
note here that the new Ministry, which was formed on 
Thursday, is distinctly a good one. The Grand Vizier, 
Kiamil Pasha, is a man admitted by all who know him to be 
not only of high character, but possessed of statesmanlike 
views. If we could feel that he was really master of the situa- 
tion, and could use a free hand, it would be quite reasonable 
to be optimistic. If, however, he is only to be “the drudge of 
the Army,” we fear be will not be ableto do much. Cromwell, 
no doubt, described himself in one of his speeches as “ the 
drudge of the Army,” and yet he managed to temper the evils 
of military despotism with civil statesmanship. But the gifts 

of Cromwell are not given to many men. 


We cannot help wishing, though we fear it is a vain wish, 
that the real depositaries of power in Turkey at the moment, 
whom we take to be the Young Turks of the Army, would try 
an experiment in revolution, and make up their minds that, 
however great the temptation, and however good the case 
for punishing former political ill-doers, they will absolutely 
refuse to have any man shot, hanged, or otherwise put to 
death for political crime. We do not, of course, mean tbat 
they should hesitate to put down riot by firing on mobs, or 
quell mutinies by force, or resist other enemies of the State in 
arms, but merely that they should abstain from capital 
punishment in political cases. We urge this abstention, not 
because we are squeamish about taking human life when 
there is good reason, but because we believe that nothing 
tends more to reaction than executions for political offences. 
If there had been no Terror, there would have been no 
counter- Revolution. 


It is pleasant to note that Sir Gerard Lowther, the British 
Ambassador, who presented his credentials to the Porte on 





Thursday afternoon, was exceedingly well received by the 
large crowds in the street. Kiamil Pasha, the new Grand 
Vizier, was present at the audience. The Ambassador's 
speech conveyed the warm congratulations of the British 
Government on the Sultan’s wise decision to introduce Con- 
stitutional government in Turkey. The British nation is to 
be congratulated on having so able a representative at such a 
moment as this. Sir Gerard Lowther can best be described 
as possessing the essential English qualities. Though a Tory 
of Tories by descent, he has a Whig mind,—tbat is, he is 


moderate in view, and not given to any high-flying 
enthusiasms. At thesame time, he is just, cautious, and open- 
minded. In a word, he is not the kind of man who will lose 


his head or make mistakes. The Turks, Young and Old, will: 
be able to trust implicitly to his pledged word. 


The general strike threatened by the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour in consequence of the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the French Anti-Militarist Labour Party has 
proved a complete failure. A minority of the compositors, 
coerced by the Confederation, struck work; but beyond the 
non-appearance of half-a-dozen unimportant newspapers, no 
inconvenience was caused to the Parisian public, and no 
demonstrations have taken place. The decision of the 
Government not to suppress the Confederation, but to proceed 
against its leaders individually, has so far been justified by 
results. The Act under which the Confederation was 
established would have allowed it to be reconstituted under 
another name. As matters stand, the Government have 
refused to give the Confederation an advertisement, and 
have exposed its inherent weakness. The Paris correspondent 
of the 7':mes in an interesting despatch which appears in 
Tuesday's issue prints a striking communication from a 
leading Socialist, who dissociates himself and his colleagues 
from the “reckless anarchists of the General Confederation 
of Labour” and the “ internationalists of the absurd type 
of M. Hervé.” The correspondent further asserts that the 
bulk of the French working classes are not members of 
Trade-Unions, and have no representatives whatever in the 
Confederation. “It does not represent a tithe of the working 
men of France; and owing to its organisation, which gives 
the same representation to the smallest unions as to the 
most powerful organisations, it is the minority of a minority 
which bas been endeavouring to terrorise the labouring 
classes on the one hand, and on the other to use their assumed 
authority as the leaders of the French proletariat for 
revolutionary ends.” 


Disastrous forest fires bave ravaged an area of a hundred 
and fifty square miles in Eastern British Columbia. The 
mischief is attributed to long drought in the forests a hundred 
miles north of the National Park, near Banff, where fires had 
been raging for weeks past. Last Saturday morning a heavy 
wind sprang up, and the flames swept over the Crow’s Nest 
mining district, destroying wholly or in part the towns of 
Fernie, Michel, Hosmer, and Coal Creek, with their lumber 
mills and surface mining works, and driving the inbabitants 
into headlong flight. Fernie is situated in a narrow valley, 
and the fire appears to have swept round the surrounding 
mountains, all covered with resinous trees, descending the 
range, and catching the inhabitants like rats inatrap. The 
loss of life is not yet fully known, but forty persons are 
stated to have perished, and the damage to property is 
estimated at from £600,000 to £1,400,000. The railway 
officials are stated to have behaved splendidly, and almost 
every town in Canada is contributing to the relief fund. Mr. 
Fraser, a Canadian geologist and author who knows the 
district well, attributes the fire to careless fishing-parties or 
a spark from a locomotive, and dismisses the theory of 
incendiarism. 
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It is with great regret we record the death of Mr. Lavino, 
who since the death of M. de Blowitz has been the Times 
correspondent in Paris. Mr. Lavino was born in Manchester 
in 1846. He belonged to a Low Countries family, his 
father being Dutch and his mother Belgian, who became 
naturalised British subjects. Mr. Lavino before he joined 
the staff of the Times represented the Daily Telegraph in 
Vienna. Mr. Lavino’s knowledge and judgment of foreign 
affairs were very great, and he enjoyed the fullest confidence 
of the public men of France, a confidence which was never 
betrayed. Mr. Lavino belonged to the type of foreign corre- 
spondent who verifies his references and does not rush to the 
telegraph the moment he hears a sensational rumour. What 
he was always on the look out for were facts rather than good 
“copy.” It is not too much to say that he never sent an item 
of news on the chance of being able to confirm it next day. 
He waited for the confirmation before he put his message 
on the wires, with the result that he was a somewhat reticent 
transmitter of news. 


Lord Roberts, who has been received by all classes in 
Canada with the greatest affection and sympathy, made an 
admirable farewell speech when on Wednesday he received 
the Mayor and City Council of Ottawa and a deputation of 
over a hundred officers and men who served under him in 
South Africa. In his judgment, it was absolutely essential 
for the safety and welfare of the nation that the whole male 
population should be prepared to take a share in its defence 
in times of danger. Training should begin with the boys, 
and be systematically carried out between the ages of ten 
and eighteen. Aiter eighteen they should complete their 
training so as to fit them to take part in the defence of 
their country should their services ever be needed. Lord 
Roberts ended by some admirable words of advice to the 
youth of Canada,—advice quite as applicable to our own young 
men, and, indeed, to those of the whole Empire. Let them 
remember that in athletics, as in all relations of life, they 
must “play the game” in the true sense of that term. 
“They must play for the sake of the game, preferring to 
lose it fairly rather than to win it unfairly. They must be 
ready not to grudge their opponents every fair advantage, and 
they must be prepared to lose with a good temper and to win 
without boasting.” 


We note with satisfaction that a section of the Socialists 
are beginning to awaken to the needs of national defence. 
Mr. Blatchford, of the Clarion, writes in the current issue of 
his paper a most sensible article on “The Danger of 
War.” We can best show its character by the following 
quotation :— 

“TI do not believe that any person can accuse Great Britain of 

provocative action. If there is any menace it comes wholly from 
Germany. All the threats are German threats. No British 
politician wants war with Germany. Every sane man in this 
kizrgdom knows that for us to attack Germany would be an act of 
criminal lunacy. Germany has nothing that we want. Germany 
is so strong that we could not injure her. If the danger exists 
it comes from Germany. .... . It is not mere words, it is acts, 
that have convinced us. Germany has increased, and is increasing, 
her fleet. Germany has made, and is still making, the fullest 
preparations for the embarkation of an army. These are facts. 
Now, against whom can these preparations be directed? The 
Germans are not going to invade France by sea; they are not 
going to invade Russia by sea. And the arrangements are of a 
nature only suitable to attack upon a near coast.” 
Sound sense of this kind needs no comment. We feel sure 
that Mr. Blatchford will not shrink from the logical con- 
clusion that we must maintain a strong Navy, and must train 
our population to the use of arms, so that they may have the 
knowledge required to make them efficient defenders of their 
lives and liberties should the need arise. 


The polling in the Haggerston division of Shoreditch took 
place on Saturday last, and resulted in the return of Mr. 
Rupert Guinness, the Unionist candidate, by a majority of 
1,148 over the Liberal candidate, Mr. Warren, and of 157 over 
both the Liberal and the Socialist combined. In 1906 Sir 
Randa! Cremer’s majority over Mr. Rupert Guinness was 401, 
Sir Randal Cremer polling 2,772 votes, while on the present 
occasion Mr. Guinness polled 2,867. The defeat of the 
Socialist, Mr. Burrows, who only obtained 986 votes, or little 











more than half of those obtained by the Liberal, and not very 
much more than a third of the votes given to the Unionist, is 
significant. Mr. Herbert Burrows was a popular candidate, 
worked very hard, and appeared to be making a great 
impression on the constituency, and yet in so democratic g 
place as Haggerston he could not poll a thousand votes, My, 
Guinness, we see, attributes his success to Tariff Reform. We 
should think it far more likely to be due to the distrust, nay, 
indignation, which the Government have awakened in go many 
minds. In any case, it cannot be said that the grant of old. 
age pensions has helped the Government. Yet Lord Crows 
tried to meet the argument that old-age pensions must kil] 
Free-trade by asking how it would be possible for Free-traderg 
to tell the people that they could not bave both Free-trads 
and vast expenditure on social reform,—an argument 
necessarily based upon the suggestion that State-provided 
old-age pensions are popular, and are urgently demanded by 
the electors. Hagyerston, like other by-elections, shows the 
truth of our allegation. 


During the week the International Free-Trade Congress, 
organised by the Cobden Club, has been in session in London, 
The Congress has been attended by a very large number of 
prominent European and American Free-traders, and we desire 
to express the satisfaction which all true Free-traders must feel 
in witnessing so distinguished a gathering. At the same time, 
we are bound to express our very deep regret that they should 
not have seen the cause which they have at heart in a better 
plight than it is just now in the land of its birth. Most foreign 
Free-traders are, we take it, like M. Yves Guyot, true Free. 
traders,—that is, men who believe not merely in free imports, 
but in the application of the policy of free exchange to other 
parts of the social organism. They can hardly help being 
pained and astonished at seeing that a Government placed 
in power by Free-trade votes, and professing to be animated 
by the spirit of Free-trade, have passed an Old-Age Pensions 
Bill which, by embarrassing the finances of the country, will 
give an opportunity for the actual destruction of Free-trade, 
and, further, that they are preparing to interfere with freedom 
of exchange by such proposals as the Miners’ Eight Hours 
Bill, and the measures promised and projected by the 
Liberal Party in regard to unemployment and the fixing of 
a minimum rate of wages. 


Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Asquith—whose address 
we notice elsewhere—both made excellent Free-trade speeches, 
but, unfortunately, we have little to be thankful for there. 
Any man of intelligence and with the oratorical gift can 
make a good Free-trade speech, but what is wanted are 
Free-trade acts and practical loyalty to Free-trade 
principles. M. Guyot, than whom there exists no sounder 
Free-trader and no sounder anti-Socialist, made an excellent 
speech. We wish that politeness to his hosts had not prevented 
M. Guyot from telling them what he thought of the Trade 
Disputes Act, the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, the Unemployed 
Workmen Act, and the Old-Age Pensions Act. 


Among notable speeches made by non-British Free-traders, 
we desire to draw attention to that of Mr. Franklin Pierce, an 
American. In a striking history of the American tariff he 
showed how it was in origin a tariff for revenue, but how it 
had later been retained as a Protectionist instrument. Mr. 
Pierce is, however, a man of great tact, for he does not appear 
to have embarrassed his hosts by reminding them that the 
tariff was riveted on the backs of the American people by 
means of a pension scheme which began by an expenditure of 
some £9,000,000 or so, and ended by costing £30,000,000 a 
year. ‘To have noted such a fact would have been too painful 
just now. Mr. Pierce went on to show how the tariff was the 
mother of Trusts. 


The members of the Peace Congress were entertained at 
dinner at the Hotel Cecil yesterday week by Mr. Harcourt on 
behalf of the Government, and Mr. Asquith in proposing the 
toast of the evening, “The International Peace Movement,” 
made a sensible speech. The armaments on which the 
civilised nations of the world annually spent between four 
hundred and five hundred millions sterling were not accumu- 
luted and did not exist for ornament and display, but were 
intended to be used. He deprecated the futile and impotent 
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fateliom which acquiesced in this state of things, but, speaking 
for himeelf, he was not sanguine enough to think that the 
oungest of those present would live to witness the advent 
of the day of universal disarmament. Lord Courtney, who 
responded, very properly denounced the evil superstition of 
thinking that commercial competition involved international 
antagonism, the fact being that, under Free-trade, the 
industrial development of one nation was a help to 
the industrial development of its neighbour. 


The Olympic Regatta at Henley ended brilliantly on Friday 
week. In the final heat of the eight-oared race, the great 
event of the meeting, the Leander crew met the Belgians, who 
had previously defeated Cambridge University, sud after a 
splendidly contested struggle beat them decisively by two 
lengths. As the Belgians had won the Grand Challenge Cup at 
Henley in 1906 and 1907, the contest resolved itself into a battle 
of the two styles of rowing, and the conclusive victory of 
Leander has re-established the supremacy of methods which 
some experts were prepared to abandon in the event of the 
Belgians winning. The fact that the Leander erew was largely 
composed of veterans has given rise to some pessimistic 
comments on the physical degeneracy of the younger genera- 
tion of amateur oarsmen, but their decadence may be in 
“form” rather than physique. 


The cruiser ‘Indomitable,’ which brought the Prince of 
Wales home from Quebec and arrived at Cowes on Monday 
night, bas established a new and remarkable warship record 
for long-distance steaming. Her average speed from land to 
land was over twenty-four knots an hour, and for four hours 
on one day she steamed at the rate of twenty-six knots. But 
what lends the achievement special significance is the fact 
tbat the cruiser had all her war stores and heavy guns on 
board,—in other words, was fully equipped for action during 
the entire course of her outward and homeward journey. The 
voyage of the ‘Indomitable,’ which remained in regular wireless 
communication with the Marconi stations at Glace Bay, in 
Canada, and Clifden, in Ireland, is naturally claimed as a great 
triumph for her constructor, Sir Philip Watts; for the Fairfield 
Yard, where she was built; and, above all, for Mr. Charles 
Parsons, the inventor of the marine turbine-engines with 
which she was fitted. But the action of the Admiralty in 
withholding any official record, yet allowing information to 
transpire, is a further example of that method of “advertise- 
ment tempered with secrecy” characteristic of the present 
régime, 





A correspondent of the Times gives a most interesting 
account of the hydroplane ‘ Ricochet II.,’ designed and con- 
structed by the MM. Le Las of Paris. The little vessel, 
which is described as resembling a short fresh-water punt 
some thirteen feet in length, decked fore and aft, has a flat, 
but not horizontal, under-surface, sloped up gently forward so as 
to skim over the water, and is driven by a twelve-horse-power 
motor on the principle of the ricochet shot or “ducks and 
drakes,” reaching a speed of forty kilométres to the hour. 
The hydroplane, which appears to proceed by “sheer leaps” 
—though this is probably an optical delusion—can be stopped 
dead when at high speed in a dozen yards, but presents some 
difficulties in turning. The motion is described as “ delightful 
as well as novel” by those who have been on board. Whether 
the new invention can be turned to practical use remains to 
be seen; but its extreme lightness commends it to explorers, 
and one has been in use for mail purposes on the Niger for 
some time. 





The second trial-trip of Count Zeppelin’s steerable airship— 
the fourth that he has constructed—has ended in disaster. 
Leaving Friedrichshafen, on Lake Constance, in Switzer- 
land, at 6.45 a.m. on Tuesday morning, and passing over 
Strassburg—where an eyewitness describes the airship as 
looking “as safe as an Atlantic liner”"—Count Zeppelin 
descended on the Rhine near Mayence shortly before 6 p.m. 
the same evening, the average speed for the voyage having 
been thirty-six kilométres an hour. On his return journey 
wid Stuttgart, after travelling two hundred kilométres, Count 
Zeppelin was obliged by a leakage to descend at Echterdingen, 
im the Swabian Highlands, at 8 a.m. on Wednesday morning, 
end await fresh supplies of hydrogen. Unfortunately « 





violent thunderstorm broke over Echterdingen in the afternoon, 
tore the balloon from its moorings, exploded the motor, 
and when the smoke cleared away the airship was found to 
have been totally consumed. Several soldiers who were helping 
to hold it down were seriously injured, hut no lives were lost. 
Widespread sympathy is expressed with Count Zeppelin, who 
at the age of seventy has witnessed the destruction of a work 
to which he had devoted his entire fortune. His voyage, 
though not fulfilling the conditions under which the German 
Government had undertaken to make a grant of £100,000, 
constituted a record for steerable airships, both in regard to 
time and distance. The German Government have very 
properly sanctioned the immediate payment of a sum of 
£25,000 to Count Zeppelin as compensation “for his many 
years of self-sacrificing creative work.” 


The third International Art Congress for the development 
of drawing and art teaching was opened on Monday in the 
Hall of the University of London, South Kensington. Lord 
Carlisle, who delivered the presidential address, dwelt at 
length on the shortcomings of our insular methods, which 
he attributed chiefly to the “extreme stupidity and ignorance ” 
of our governing classes, and deprecated the unfortunate 


| reliance that Ministers placed on literary men with theories. 


He noted that our art education did not extend either to our 
public schools or our Universities, and commented on the 
injurious divergence between the art training of the work- 
man in the art school and the work he was called upon to do 
for the silversmith and jeweller when he went out into the 
world. At the same time, he admitted that artistic education 
had made great strides of late years. It had altered whole 
classes and districts that before had no possibility of hearing or 
knowing anything about art. As a set-off to Lord Carlisle’s 
somewhat pessimistic survey, it may be urged that Government 
neglect is better than Government interference. Mr. Dunn, 
the chairman of the Scottish Committee, who spoke on 
methods of disseminating ideas of art and developing public 
taste, declared that he had no faith in the improvement of 
public taste by legislation, and experience of l'art administratif 
goes far to justify his scepticism. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on the Feeble- 
Minded, appointed in 1904, and empowered in 1906 to 
inquire further into the case of the certified insane, was 
published as a Blue-book yesterday week. The Report is so 
voluminous—the Times abstract occupies nearly six columns 
—that we can only deal briefly here with a very few of 
the two hundred recommendations of the Commissioners. 
Estimating the number of feeble-minded as 149,679 in 
England and Wales, in addition to 121,979 at present 
certified to be insane, the Commissioners recommend (1) that 
the existing protection of property under the Lunacy Act 
of 1890 should be extended to all classes of the mentally 
defective; (2) that all the mentally defective should come 
under the protection and supervision of a Central Board of 
Control, superseding tbe existing Lunacy Commission ; 
(3) that, subject to such supervision, the Council of each county 
or county borough should be the local authority for con- 
trolling and protecting the mentally defective within its 
jurisdiction, and should be required and empowered to make 
proper provision for their care and keeping. 





The Report rejects the suggestion that the new organisation 
should form part of the Poor Law system of the country, while 
indicating possibilities of effectual and economical co-opera- 
tion; recommends the inclusion in every local Committee of a 
woman of special experience and knowledge; and criticises the 
standard of expenditure maintained at pauper lunatic asylums. 
We may note, in conclusion, that the Commissioners strongly 
condemn the use of the word “lunatic” as repellent, and as a 
hindrance to administration from its inaccurate application to 
persons who are neither lunatics nor idiots; and recommend 
the words “mentally defective” as a general term to indicate 
ali classes of mental disorder, and “ person of unsound mind” 
as representing the more extreme form of mental disorder 
hitherto covered by the word “ lunatic” in its narrower sense. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 86j—on Friday week 863. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—-—-@ —-- 
MR. ASQUITH AND THE COBDEN CLUB. 


M R. ASQUITH’S pose as the cheery, nay, rollicking, 

optimist does not suit him as well as his old 
character of the self-possessed, cool-headed, strong-minded, 
moderate man. Mr. Asquith, no doubt, had a difficult part 
to perform in his speech at the Cobden Club dinner 
on Tuesday, but we cannot honestly say that he per- 
formed it well. All Free-traders in his audience worthy 
of the name—all Free-traders who have the courage to 
look at the facts, and who do not imagine that they are 
helping Free-trade and doing honour to Mr. Cobden by 
piling up taxation and by using Government interference 
to destroy competition and to lower the industrial product 
in a dozen directions—must have been curious, nay,anxious, 
to note how the Prime Minister would meet the indictment 
which we as Free-traders have been forced to bring 
against him and his Government. We have asserted, and 
must continue to assert, that they are killing Free-trade 
in the name of Free-trade, and are preparing for the 
Tariff Reformers the very opportunity which they desire, 
and which they could not have obtained but for the action 
of the Liberal Party in making it necessary to raise a 
vast amount of new taxation. This is how Mr. Asquith 
met our allegations :— 

“There are many people, and among them I am sorry to say in 
these days some faint-hearted Free-traders—my poor woebegone 
friend the editor of the Spectator is one of them—there are some 
—_ who point to what they conceive to be the impending 

kruptcy of Free-trade finance, and declare that the choice 
before us in the immediate future will lie between the abandon- 
ment of social reform and the adoption, in some form or other, of 
Protective duties. In regard to that, what I have to say is this, 
—that in my view there is nothing in our recent experience 
‘which lends any countenance or colour to these counsels of 
despair.” 
We ask any Free-trader whose intelligence is not bemused 
by party claptrap whether this is not simply playing with 
the question. As a preliminary, however, to our comment 
on the Prime Minister's attack on the Spectator, we must 
note that Mr. Asquith has not fairly represented our 
view. We do not suppose that he or his colleagues, 
or at any rate the majority of them—for we confess that 
we do not feel by any means sure as to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—will get up either next year or the 
year after and propose the imposition of Protective 
duties, and we have never suggested that such a thing 
is likely to happen. What we have said is that the 
resent Government will go out either owing to their 
inability to find means of paying their bills by any 
system of direct taxation to which the country will 
agree, or else through the unpopularity caused by the 
imposition of such taxation, and that they will be suc- 
ceeded by a Tariff Reform Government—or shall we say 
a “ broadening-of-the-basis-of-taxation ” Government ?— 
which will find in the need of raising some sixteen millions 
or so a year of new taxation exactly the excuse they wish 
for a general tariff. Very possibly if that general tariff is 
imposed by a Government of which Mr. Balfour is the 
head it will be called—and in a sense rightly called—a 
tariff for revenue; but the result will be much the same, 
for a general tariff is bound to have a Protectionist 
character. Once create a general tariff, no matter for 
what reasons it is imposed, and the Tariff Reformers will 
find little difficulty in giving it a Preferential twist in one 
direction and a Protectionist twist in the other. A 10-per- 
cent.-all-round tariff lowered to 5 per cent. for goods 
coming from British possessions would apparently suit 
everybody in the Tariff Reform camp. But since it would 
be primarily imposed for revenue purposes, such a tariff 
would be extremely difficult for Unionist Free-traders to 
resist, especially when they were faced with the question: 
“What is your alternative proposal for getting the 
money?” When they suggest direct taxation they will 
be told that the Liberal Party tried that expedient, but 
that the country would not have it. 


When Mr. Asquith endeavoured to show why there 
was nothing in the least to be alarmed about in the 
Spectator’s warnings, he became exceedingly nebulous. He 
boasted, not unnaturally, of his virtue in paying off Debt, 
but then proceeded to say that we may have to relax the rate 


a, 
at which we have been reducing our Debt. “We may lave 
instead of remitting, to impose taxation. When, however, 
he reached the point of indicating the kind of new ‘ 
which could be imposed without violating Free-trade, he wag 
forced to take cover behind generalities. “I see nothino— 
and I say it deliberately and after a very careful survey of th 
whole field—I see nothing which leads me for one mouient 
to doubt that our Free-trade finance is capable of bearin 
the strain of any reasonable programme of social reform.” 
After reading such platitudes as this, we feel inclined to 
say that though Mr. Asquith may accuse the editor of the 
Spectator of being woebegone now, it is he who will bs 
woebegone before very long. There is no more woebegong 
spectacle possible than that of a Prime Minister with a Vast 
majority behind him unable to meet his financial commit. 
ments, and obliged either to admit his failure openly, or 
else to have recourse to dodges and subterfuges to stave 
off the evil day when he is compelled to own to the country 
that he is in hopeless financial difficulties. 


We desire for a moment to turn from the Prime 
Minister’s speech to express our astonishment at the 
recent action of the Cobden Club, or, rather, at its recent 
want of action. The Cobden Club, as its annual Reports 
always tell us, “was founded in 1866, with the object of 
encouraging the growth and diffusion of those economic 
and political principles with which Cobden’s name is 
associated.” That being the case, one might have sup. 
posed that the Cobden Club during the past three years 
would have enjoyed a period of very great activity, and 
would have spent its time in protesting against the 
chief items in the programme of the present Government, 
in rousing public opinion to understand the true drift 
of events, and in urging the nation before too late 
to resist a policy so absolutely opposed to the principles 
of Richard Cobden. In a word, we might have expected to 
see it acting as Mr. Harold Cox—once the secretary of the 
Cobden Club, and a man worthy in every way to represent 
Cobden’s views—has acted, to his very great honour, 








since he has been in Parliament. Unhappily the Cobden 
Club does not appear to have bad any inkling that it was 
its duty to offer more than the merest verbal homage to 
those economic and political principles with which Cobden’s 
name is associated. 


How did the Cobden Club support Cobden’s prin- 
ciples when the Trade Disputes Bill was before 
Parliament? Does it imagine that such a measure—a 
measure which has placed the Trade-Unions above the 
law of the land, and given them u position of special 
privilege—would have been approved by Richard Cobden, 
who said that he “ would rather live under a Dey of Algiers 
than under a Trades Committee”? That was, in our 
view, going much too far, but at any rate it was Cobden's 
deliberate opinion. Where, again, was the Cobden Club 
when the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill was introduced into 
the House of Commons by the present Government? Is 
that a measure which the members of the Cobden Club 
imagine that the man whose name they desire to 
honour and hold in remembrance would have met with 
anything but the keenest opposition? Do they think 
that Cobden would have approved of, or acquiesced 
in, the Government’s treatment of the unemployed? 
Again, does the Cobden Club really imagine that it 
is encouraging the growth and diffusion of Cobden’s 
ideas when it allows to pass without the slightest 
word of protest the Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Home Work,—a Report 
actually proposing that Parliament should forbid em- 
ployers to give, and workers to take, less than a certain 
wage prescribed bythe State ? “Ifa trade,” says the Report 
of the Committee, “ will not yield such an income [i.e., an 
income sufficient for the necessaries of life] to average 
industrious workers engaged in it, it is a parasite industry, 
and it is contrary to the general well-being that it should 
continue.” Does the Cobden Club imagine that Cobden 
would have fallen in with this wild and begging-the- 
question talk about “ parasite industries”? If it does 
not, and if it recognises that Cobden’s principles are 
absolutely opposed to any such policy, why has it not 
been up and doing? Lastly, where has the Cobden 
Club been while “a few belated fanatics,” as Mr. 
Asquith genially called the Spectator and those who 





agree with it, have been attempting to prevent the 
terrible evil of a vast load of taxation being imposed 
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on the country, with all its attendant perils to Free- 
trade? Has the Cobden Club forgotten Richard Cobden’s 
words in the House of Commons, words twice repeated in 
the same peroration with intense emphasis: “Let us 
once for i secaguies this principle, that we must not 
tax one another for the benefit of one another”? How 
does that Cobdenite principle square with State-provided 
old-age pensions? We must not, however, weary our 
readers with any more such questions as these. The 
failure of the Cobden Club to maintain the principles of 
Cobden is too obvious to require iteration. But this being 
go, had it not better amend its aims and objects, and make 
them read that the purpose of the Club is to encourage 
“the growth and diffusion of those economic and political 
rinciples with which Cobden’s name is associated, as 
lee as it is able to do so without injury to a Liberal 
Government or to the Liberal Party,”—for that unhappily 
js what it has come to? 

While saying this, and saying it with profound pain 
and regret, we desire to express our gratitude for the good 
work the Cobden Club has up till now been able to do 
for the cause of Free-trade in the matter of keeping 
our warkets open to foreign goods. That, though not 
the whole of the Free-trade cause, is, we admit, an 
extremely important, if not indeed the most important, 
side of it. When, however, we see the way in 
which the Cobden Club has acted in regard to the 
anti-Socialist side of Cobden’s principles when those 
rinciples have come in collision with the policy of a 
Liberal Government, we cannot but feel-anxious whether 
even on the question of free imports the Cobden Club, 
guided as it is at present guided, would be able to 
stand the strain. Suppose four or five years hence the 
Liberal Party under Socialistic influences found it ex- 

ient to prevent goods produced by sweated labour 
abroad entering this country to compete with goods 
produced under an industrial system which had been 
cleared of “‘ parasite industries.” Would the Cobden Club, 
we wonder, find that in supporting such a very logical, 
and indeed necessary, corollary to “ anti-sweating ” legis- 
lation or “ anti-excessive-hours-of-labour”’ legislation it 
was in truth, if not in appearance, maintaining the cause 
of Free-trade and of Richard Cobden? We will not, 
however, pursue such speculations any further to-day, 
though we cannot help thinking that they ought to be 
taken into grave consideration by those who are sincere 
Free-traders and sincere Cobdenites. What we want to 
insist on for the moment is that if the Cobden Club 
desires to be taken seriously as representing the ideas of 
Richard Cobden, it should remember what Cobden’s views 
were in regard to the policy of free exchange. No doubt 
it still publishes a pamphlet or two recalling some of 
Cobden’s opinions on Socialism, but that is not what we 
mean by representing Cobden’s principles. 


We will put a test case. Will the Cobden Club publish 
and give the widest possible circulation it can to a pamphlet 
or leaflet quoting, and enforcing by application to such 
measures as the Government’s Eight Hours Bill for Miners 
and the proposals of the Home Work Committee, Cobden’s 
views on the regulation of the hours of labour and the 
attempt to settle wages by Act of Parliament? There 
is plenty of material for such a pamphlet. Take, for 
example, the letter on the Ten Hours Bill, in which 
the following passages are to be found :— 


“TI believe it is now nearly three hundred years ago since laws 
were last enforced which regulated or interfered with the labour 
of the working classes. They were the relics of the feudal ages, 
and to escape from the operation of such a species of legislation 
was considered as a transition from a state of slavery to that. of 
freedom. Now it appears to me, however unconscious the advo- 
cates of such a policy may be of such consequences, that if we 
admit the right of the Government to settle the hours of labour, 
we are in principle going back again to that point from which our 
ancestors escaped three centuries ago...... I yield to no 
man in the world (be he ever so stout an advocate of the 
Ten Hours Bill) in a hearty goodwill towards the great 
bedy of the working classes; but my sympathy is not of 
that morbid kind which would lead me to despond over their 
future prospects. Nor do I partake of that spurious humanity 
which would indulge in an unreasoning kind of philanthropy at 
the expense of the independence of the great bulk of the com- 
munity. Mine is that masculine species of charity which would 
lead me to inculcate in the minds of the labouring classes, the 
lave of independence, the privilege of self-respect, the disdain of 
being patronised or satiel, the desire to accumulate, and the 
ambition to rise. I know it has been found easier to please the 





people by holding out flattering and delusive prospects of cheap 
benefits to be derived from Parliament, rather ion by urging 
them to a course of self-reliance; but while I will not be the syco- 
phant of the great, I cannot become the parasite of the poor.” 


Will the Cobden Club take pains to make it known that 
these were the views Cobden held on the proposals to 
regulate labour by State action and to prevent ‘free 
exchange? It will perhaps be said that the Spectator 
constantly advocates proposals with which Cobden would 
have been in profound disagreement. Of a surety we do ; 
but then we do not profess, and never have professed, to be 
Cobdenites. Because he is in disagreement with many of 
Cobden’s views on such matters as foreign policy and 
national defence, the editor of this paper has always 
refused to join the Cobden Club. On those, however, 
who do profess to be Cobdenites, and are members of a 
club pledged to maintain Cobden’s principles, there surely 
rests an obligation such as we have described. 

One word more on Mr. Asquith and the Cobden Club. 
We cannot resist the temptation to point out to those of 
our readers who have a sense of humour the touch of 
comedy in the spectacle of Mr. Asquith holding up the 
editor of the Spectator to “ the ridicule and contempt ” of 
the votaries of Cobden assembled from all quarters of the 
globe because that editor has dared to draw the attention 
of the British public to the principles which Cobden not 
only professed but practised. 





THE REVOLUTION IN TURKEY. 


HE accounts of the frantic scenes and wild fraternisa- 
tions that have been going on of late in Turkey remind 
one of a delightful story of the experiences of Lear, the 
painter and nonsense-rhymer, in Southern Italy in 1848,— 
a period when little revolutions were constantly breaking 
out throughout the peninsula. Lear, who was stopping 
in a Sicilian town, had occasion to leave it for a few weeks, 
and he accordingly locked up his canvases and other 
belongings and entrusted the key to the innkeeper. When 
he returned he found the waiter brimming over with wine 
and patriotism. His request for the key of his room in 
order that he might get his property was met with the 
fervid exclamation :—*“ Oh, what key! Oh, what property ! 
Oh, what room! There are no more keys; there is no 
more property; there are no more rooms; there is no more 
anything! All is love and liberty! O che bella rivolu- 
zione!” All is love and liberty and a beautiful revolution 
in Turkey just now; but how long will it last? Unfortu- 
nately, not only are keys and rooms and property things 
which sooner or later must be attended to, but there is 
also “a grim knave” standing at the door of every revolu- 
tion called Physical Force, who in one fashion or another 
made the revolution, and who is api to demand attention 
in very peremptory tones. 

In the present case the question of physical force is 
specially prominent and insistent, because that force is not 
supplied in the Turkish as in most revolutions, by the 
mob, but by the Regular Army. The more carefully 
the events of the last fortnight are studied, the more 
clear does it become that the force which has brought 
about the present astonishing situation is the Army. 
The Sultan made a complete surrender, not because 
he was converted to Constitutional ideas, or because 
he feared the Constitutionalists in the abstract, but 
because he suddenly awoke to the fact that the Constitu- 
tionalists had contrived to get their hands upon the one 
lever of power in his dominions,—the Army. He yielded 
because he had no choice. Had he refused he would have 
had to face civil war, and civil war under conditions which 
made his failure almost certain. But failure in such a 
case would have meant deposition, quickly followed by 
an ignominious death. The Sultan could not feel that 
if the worst came to the worst he would be allowed to 
retire with a million or two to Europe after the manner 
of Ismail Pasha. Such things may happen when Europe 
deposes, not when an Asiatic despot falls before his own 
troops. 

In trying to forecast the future, as all who realise 
the immense importance of the Turkish situation to 
the peace of Europe must try to do, this fact that 
the revolution is a military revolution, aud that it 
is the Army which is in power in Turkey, must never 
be forgotten. What does history teach us as to what 
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happens when a far-reaching Constitutional change is 
brought about by an army? Unquestionably it is that | 
the army’a first thought is to secure its own power, and | 


to get itself properly paid and recognised. If even so 
triotic and moral an army as that of the Puritans 

id this, we may be quite sure that an army like that 

of Turkey, which has for so many years been deprived 
of pay and just treatment, will not in the moment of 
success, and when feeling the intoxication of power, 
allow that power to slip from its hands and permit the 
civilian element to dictate to it. The Army may talk 
Constitutionalism and Young Turkism ard what not, 
but it will act in what it believes to be its own interests. 
No doubt, like other holders of power, it may become 
demoralised by selfish action, and may be distracted 
by rival claims, or by the weakening of authority and 
discipline within its own ranks, and thus may ultimately 
become intolerable to the people of the Turkish Empire as 
a whole. But many stages will have to be gone through 
before that stage is reached in which the people say 
the last word. For the present, we may expect that 
either the Army will throw up a military leader who will 
virtually exercise sovereign control over Turkey, or else a 
military Junta will select a civilian instrument to do 
its bidding. That instrument at the moment may be 
said ta be the Sultan, and therefore, not unnaturally, 
some people have supposed that the Sultan, with his 
genius for diplomacy and intrigue, will manage in 
the end to persuade the Army that he is_ its 
best friend, and thus regain his old position of personal 
ascendency. We doubt the Army being so cajoled. 
In the first place, it has been too often deceived 
before; and next, all accounts seem to show that the 
Sultan’s health and spirit are too much broken to 
enable him to play so difficult and perilous a part. He 
might have done it twenty years ago, but now he has not 
the nerve. It is far more likely that the Sultan will 
remain in his palace as a semi-prisoner, and that the Army 
will make as much use as it can of his claims over the 
faithful as Caliph. It will always be worth its while to 
keep him going for this purpose. 

A very interesting interview with a Young Turk, Mr. 
Santo-semo, published in Thursday’s Daily Chronicle, 
strongly supports what we have said as to the Army being 
the essential factor in the situation. Mr. Santo-semo, 
after making it clear that the Army has no intention of 
relaxing its grasp upon any portion of the Turkish 
Empire, goes on to declare that there is no serious dread of 
reaction. ‘ No doubt there will be reactionaries, but they 
can do nothing against the Army, and it is in the officers 
of the Army, who are very well instructed, and much more 
intelligent than people in Europe generally imagine, that 
our strength lies.” Mr. Santo-semo then drops a hint 
which carries one back to the days of the Roman Empire, 
and reads like a passage out of Tacitus. One of the 
guarantees which the Army will apparently require “is 
the removal of the garrison of twenty thousand Albanians 
which the Sultan still maintains in the Yildiz Kiosk.” In 
other words, the provincial legions do not mean to give 
way to the Pretorian Guard. Possibly the Pretorians will 
make terms; but if not, we may see two armies contending 
for the body of the Sultan, each determined to use him for 
its own purposes. In such a case we should back the 
provincial legions. No doubt the Pretorians of Yildiz are 
very well armed and equipped; but we must not forget that 
they are surrounded by the population of the great city of 
Constantinople, and that this population is hostile to them, 
and eager for the liberating policy of the Salonika and 
Adrianople armies. 

The next point is a very interesting one, and shows what 
was again to be expected from the lessons of history,— 
namely, that the triumphant revolutionary Army is pretty 
sure to have a foreign policy, and a foreign policy which 
will not be of the kid-glove order. The Young Turks, 
we are told, mean to support the cause of the Persian 
Constitutionalists. Under the old régime there was nothing 
but antagonism between Turkey and Persia, but just “as 
the Young Turks have secured peace and co-operation in 
Macedonia, so we shall stretch out the fraternal hand of 
sympathy to the Constitutionalists of Persia.” We do not 
wonder that the Daily Chronicle interviewer described this 
as a “ rather startling development.” 
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| we should like to draw attention to a point which, tho 
it has not yet been touched upon, cannot long eggar 
public notice. It is by no means impossible that if the 
Army not only comes into power, but takes the extreme 
national view, which it seems inclined to take, a cry of the 
nature of “Turkey Irredenta!” may be heard, and prove 
exceedingly embarrassing to the Powers chiefly concerned 
with the affairs of the Balkans and of South-Eastern 
Europe generally. Possibly it may appear at the moment 
absurd that the Turkish Army, which, though powerful 
locally, would be a small force if confronted with a com. 
bination of European Powers, should really give trouble 
We must remember, however, that the wielders of the 
Turkish military power have had little or no ex rienca 
of European diplomacy, and are extremely likely to 
have a very good conceit of their own military capacity, 
They will also, no doubt, be tempted by the thought 
that their position will be made more secure with 
their countrymen by a spirited foreign policy. If we 
are right in suggesting that this will be the temper 
of the new rulers of Turkey during the next few 
months, the situation must obviously become one of no 
little gravity. At the present moment reports from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina show that the local population, 
not only Mohammedan but Slav, are in a state of 
ferment, and that they are ill satisfied with their Austrian 
governors. Suppose—and stranger things have happened 
—that the Slavs and Mohammedans in combination should 
appeal to the new régime in Constantinople, point out that 
they are still in theory and by the public law of Euro 
part of the Turkish Empire, and ask that they shall be 
given the Constitutional rights which the rest of Turkey 
is to enjoy, or else that the Turkish Government shall 
obtain from the Austrians a guarantee that they will 
receive a local Parliament and local popular and Consti- 
tutional institutions. Suppose, next, that such a demand 
were endorsed by the Turkish Government, and that it 
were backed up by Servia, and even by Bulgaria. In that 
case, What would Austria do? For ourselves, we trust 
that she would have the support of the rest of the 
Powers in preventing a breach of the peace; but un- 
fortunately it is possible that the trouble would come in a 
way so sudden, so complicated, and so difficult that a 
scheme of common action to keep the peace might be 
ineffectual. 

Another source of friction between Europe and the new 
régime may, we fear, be found in the question of finance. 
The Army under Young Turk inspiration will no doubt 
want to carry out many reforms in addition to the prime 
reform of paying the troops. But the maintenance of a well- 
paid Army and the carrying out of reforms are expensive 
matters, especially if they have to be done in a hurry. 
Therefore if more money is wanted, and wanted rapidly, 
Turkey will also want financial freedom. Such a demand is 
certain, however, to bring her into conflict with Europe, repre- 
senting the European bondholder. The Sultan hitherto has 
been very tolerant of the “ man in possession,” but we must 
not expect military chiefs flushed with success and possessed 
of revolutionary zeal to be as patient or as indolent. 
In pointing out these dangerous rocks ahead, we trust it 
will not be considered that we are in any way supporters 
of the old régime. None rejoice more than we do that 
a specially vile and cruel form of despotism has been 
got rid of. Anything was better than the rule of Yildiz 
such as the world has known it for the last twenty years. 
But though we are glad that the revolution has taken 
place, and in many ways sympathise with the organisers 
of that revolution, we are bound, as serious students of 
European politics, to point out what seem to us to be very 
grave and very real perils. Unquestionably the best way 
to avert those perils, both in the interests of Turkey and 
of Europe as a whole, is to look them fairly and squarely 
in the face. 








M. STOLYPIN’S CASE. 

rYX\HERE was a Russian Professor living for a time in 
London some thirty years ago who used to tell every 
one he met that, compared with the Russian Reign of 
Terror when it came, the French Reign of Terror “ would 
seem nothing—nothing at all.” In a somewhat vague 
way this fairly expressed the feelings of not a few English- 
men when the Russian Revolution began. The area was 





Before we leave the subject of the Turkish Revolution 





so vast, the forces were so unknown and seemingly 90 
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elemental, the Russian conceptions of government were so 
alien to those of Western Europe, that we were prepared 
anything so long as it was unprecedented and 
abnormal. The one thing which appeared impossible was 
that when the revolution had to all appearance run its 
course there should be a Czar as of old, but a Ozar with 
the unfamiliar accompaniments of a Constitution, a Par- 
jiament, and a Prime Minister. Yet this is what has 
happened, and what Mr. Stead undertook to describe in 
Monday's Times. Russia, he tells us, “has resumed her 
normal life,” the revolutionary movement has spent itself, 
and the Ozar “has a Prime Minister whom every one trusts.” 
Mr. Stead’s portrait of M. Stolypin has, indeed, the doubtful 
recommendation of having been passed by the Minister 
himself. The notes of the interview were submitted to 
his adjoint, M. Makaroff, and official leave was given to 
“ publish the interview as approved.” The article gives us, 
therefore, only so much of Mr. Stead’s impressions as M. 
Stolypin thinks it well to communicate to the world. But 
it may be assumed with fair probability that the Russian 
Prime Minister would not have chosen Mr. Stead as the 
depositary of his confidences only to have those confidences 
falsified the next day. They represent hopes which he 
thinks have chance enough of being realised to make it 
worth his while to impart them to the nation with 
which his Government has so lately come to an under- 
standing. Moreover, M. Stolypin’s statements have the 
advantage of being in accordance with the facts so far 
as we know them. The Government of Russia is being 
carried on. The ordinary functions of the State are 
not suspended. The revolutionary party may still be 
dangerous, but it is dangerous as an assailant of the 
Administration, not as itself constituting the Adminis- 
tration. This is the description, not of a successful revolu- 
tion, but of a revolution which, for the time at all events, 
has failed of its purpose ; and it has failed of its purpose 
because the Czar has not confounded the principle of 
Parliamentary government with a particular theory of 
what sort of body a Parliament should be. The dis- 
solution of the Duma was not a mere prelude to a return 
to an untempered autocracy. It was simply an announce- 
ment that Russia is not yet ripe—possibly may never 
become ripe—for an Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage, and that if she is to have Parliamentary 
institutions, they must be institutions growing out of 
the actual condition of the Empire. No doubt the 
new system ig not yet so firmly established that it 
might not be overthrown by some false step on the part 
of the Czar. If the reactionary party should get their 
way, and the old system of government be restored in its 
entirety, an outbreak of revolution would once more 
become only a question of time. But if the Czar holds 
to his present purpose, if he is determined that so far as the 
future lies with him Russia shall go forward on the lines 
of Constitutional progress, and have the opportunity of 
proving that she is fitted for larger measures of self- 
government than she as yet enjoys, the atmosphere in 
which revolutionary violence flourishes will not again be 
created. This is a change of wonderful completeness 
when we consider in how short a time it has been brought 
about. The Russian Revolution has not accomplished the 
ends it proposed to itself, but it may yet turn out to be 
the parent of an unacknowledged offspring of solid gains 
to the Russian people. 


It must be admitted that it is only when compared with 
the way in which Russia was formerly governed that 
M. Stelypin can be congratulated on the substitution 
of which he has been the instrument. States of siege, 
executions, and “administrative exile” are not the normal 
accompaniments of free government. On the other hand, 
the eireumstances to which these methods are applied 
are equally unusual. The Russian Revolution was not 
made with rose-water. If the Empire was not to be 
abandoned to anarchy, some rough machinery for restoring 
order had to be devised, and it would be strange if the 
working of the machinery had not borne hardly on those 
with whom it came in contact. A Government which has 
to fight for its life cannot be over-careful in the choice of 
weapons. M. Stolypin assured Mr. Stead that though the 
needs of the last two or three years had necessitated the 
application of martial law in certain provinces, “a Bill 
reforming the system and limiting the authority exercised 
by the police and military would be laid before the Duma 





next Session.” In the matter of executions M. Stolypin’s 
case does not seem to be so well made out. They are left 
in the hands of the military authorities, and no proper 
returns seem to be made of them. They may be as few 
as the Minister thinks ; but a Court-Martial is not an ideal 
tribunal for the trial of civilians, and the members who 
compose the Court may have very imperfect views of what 
constitutes a fair trial or a reasonable sentence. If it is 
true that M. Stolypin can exercise no effective control over 
the military commanders, a provision giving him such 
control should certainly be inserted in the coming Bill. 
The figures about administrative exile are not much more 
satisfactory. Siberia is still the destination of more 
prisoners than is consistent with proper respect for personal 
freedom. But here again a difficulty presents itself. The 
party against which these penalties are directed has no 
objection to the employment of methods which are purely 
anarchical in their character, and anarchy has an ugly 
way of communicating its poison to those who are 
charged with its repression. If a man chooses to associate 
himself with the party which does not hesitate to employ 
explosive bombs as instruments for the accomplishment 
of political changes, he must take the consequences. It 
is a harsh doctrine, but we do not see how revolutions admit 
of any other. Unfortunately, the frame of mind which the 
acceptance of this doctrine breeds is apt to give it an 
unnecessary extension, and the civil power is bound to be 
on the watch for the earliest opportunity of reclaiming the 
authority which properly belongs to it. It is by this test 
that M. Stolypin will be judged by history. He has had 
no choice as to the instruments with which to meet a great 
political emergency. Where his discretion will have its 
proper field will be in determining when that emergency 
has come to an end. 

M. Stolypin’s account of his agrarian policy shows that 
he is trying to effect an opposite change from that which 
has recently found favour with the majority of English 
Liberals. The old Liberal doctrine of the “magic of 
property ” is falling out of favour. The latest attempt in 
land legislation aims at making the labourer not a free- 
holder but a perpetual tenant. The existing land system 
of Russia is something of this kind. It is built upon 
communal ownership. The owner of property is not 
the peasant, but the Mir. This communal ownership, 
“under which no peasant is secure that the labour 
which he has invested in his holding may not be trans- 
ferred to his neighbour,” M. Stolypin regards as “ fatal 
to economic progress.” He still believes that the average 
man works harder for himself than he does for the com- 
munity. Consequently the principle which lies at the 
foundation of his agricultural policy is that peasants must 
everywhere be converted into freeholders. Collective 
ownership “ weakens the sense of property,” and with the 
sense of property disappears the preference for order over 
confusion. Up to this time M. Stolypin is satisfied with 
the rate at which he has been able to carry out his plan. 
The initial difficulty in all schemes of multiplying smalt 
ownerships—the provision of the purchase-money—has 
been met by a Land Bank, which often advances as much 
as 100 per cent. of the sum wanted, which is to be 
repaid by annual instalments. Whether these payments 
will be made regularly and contentedly remains to be seen, 
and the necessity of enforcing the penalty of forfeiture in 
cases of default may yet breed a formidable amount of 
discontent. Whether it will do so will depend in a great 
measure upon the peasant’s desire to become a full land- 
owner. It may be that the old communal ownership, which 
at all events did not call for periodical payments, will gain 
enchantment as it is removed further off. In any circum- 
stances, the creation of a huge territorial democracy must 
be an anxious experiment, but it will at all events constitute 
an element of great and permanent interest in the future 
of Russia. 





THE STRIKE RIOTS IN PARIS. 

HE sudden outbreak and the equally sudden suppression 

of the Revolutionary Socialists in Paris furnish a useful 
warning and a useful lesson to people on this side of the 
Channel. Fora long time past the advanced sections of 
the French Socialist Party have openly advocated violent 
revolution as a means of attaining their desires,—whatever 
those may be. The usual phrase by which they express 
those desires is “The Social Revolution”; but it is not 
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quite certain that they understand what they mean, 
and very few members of the rest of the community 
would care to guess at an interpretation. The phrase 
vaguely expresses a hope that in some mysterious way the 
lot of the working classes may be rendered infinitely better 
than it now is, while the capitalist, who is regarded as the 
enemy of mankind, may be removed from the face of the 
earth. The accomplishment of sucha programme certainly 
would require violence, and the French Socialists are so 
far right in their analysis of the situation. Where they 
are wrong is in assuming that they can command the 
violence necessary to overturn the existing social order, and 
that even if they could command it, they could accomplish 
what we must take to be their ultimate aim,—namely, the 
improvement of the lot of the manual worker. About this 
latter point we shall have a word to say presently. For 
the moment the most interesting fact is the complete 
failure of the Revolutionary Socialists in Paris to command 
the physical force which they rightly declare to be essential 
to the carrying out of their programme. 

They began fairly well, according to revolutionary 
standards of success. At the little town of Villeneuve 
Saint Georges, about ten miles from Paris, they spent the 
greater part of Thursday week in stoning the troops who 
bad been sent to maintain order. It says much for the 
discipline of the French Army that these young soldiers 
sat their horses without retaliating while they were being 
pelted with paving-stones. Finally the order to fire was 
given, @nd three of the strikers were killed and about 

fteen wounded. The strikers themselves appear to have 
been provided with firearms, for bullet-marks were found 
on the cuirasses of the cavalry. How far the trouble 
might have extended under a weak Government it is 
impossible to say. Happily M. Clemenceau, although 
an advanced Radical, has no sympathy whatever with 
Revolutionary Socialism. He gave prompt orders to 
suppress the revolt, and M. Lépine himself took the best 
of all steps by arresting the leaders at their headquarters. 
This prompt action settled the question. The General 
Confederation of Labour made, indeed, a show of further 
resistance, and elected new leaders to replace those who 
had been arrested ; but it soon became clear that the power 
of this tyrannical organisation had vanished. As a response 
to the action of the “Government of assassins ’—which is 
the polite way in which the French Revolutionary Socialists 
speak of those who resist force by force—a universal strike 
was decreed. The only effect of the decree was to call out 
a few newspaper compositors, including many of those 
employed upon the Socialist Press. The more important 
Parisian newspapers do not appear to have suffered much 
inconvenience. In all other directions the universal strike 
was a universal failure. The Trade-Unions refused to obey 
the organisation which had so long been professing to act 
in their name. The explanation is simple enough. This 
Socialist organisation, like many organisations in other 
countries, represents not the considered judgment of the 
mass of the people who nominally elect it, but the ardent 
ambition of a small energetic minority. 

The same phenomenon is very common in the Trade- 
Union movement in this country. Many of the Trade- 
Unions have been captured by the Socialist Party, not 
because the majority of Trade-Unionists have any 
sympathy with Socialism, but because the minority of 
Socialists are sufficiently energetic to carry the some- 
what inert majority along with them. As long as 
things go well, here as in France, the majority will take 
no trouble to repudiate those persons who misrepresent 
their opinions. When trouble comes repudiation follows 
rapidly enough. If, for example, in Paris the Government 
had hesitated, and had given the General Confederation 
of Labour a few days in which to work its will, probably a 
very large proportion of the French working classes would 
have followed the Socialist lead, and a grave situation 
might have been created. That is partly due to the 
mental laziness of most of us in all classes of society. It 
is so much easier to follow those who are running forward 
and shouting loudly than to think for oneself and stand 
against the stream. Beyond this general consideration, 
there is the undeniable fact that the advanced groups both 
on the Continent and in England are quite as willing to 
use violence against their own comrades as against the 
hated bourgeoiste. England had experience of this terrorism 
in the middle of the last century, when blacklegs were 








ced in Sheffield by the dropping of gunpowder ane 
coerced in Sheffield by the dropping of gunpowd 
their chimneys, and there Se doubt that ‘on 
terrorism, though in a somewhat less atrocious fo 
is still practised when a strike is in progress. Even 
more is this the case on the Continent. Constantly a 
small minority has been able to terrorise the majorit 
of workpeople into a course of conduct utterly repugnan, 
to them. 

This.is perhaps the most disquieting of all the features 
of the Labour movement throughout Europe. Apparent] 
a considerable section of the working classes, heeg-a 
well as abroad, has not grasped the elementary principle 
of respect for the rights of others. It is assumed that 
those who have momentarily obtained the power which 
leadership gives are entitled to coerce by threats of 
violence any workpeople who disagree with them 
and to establish an absolute tyranny in the name of 
progress. The same phenomenon has, of course, been 
witnessed in earlier revolutionary movements, and notab} 
in the French Revolution. It appears to be the outcome 
of that spirit of impatience which itself prompts men to 
revolutionary acts. Men who feel social evils very keenly 
will not wait for the slow operation of sound remedial 
measures which alone can cure social ills. They imagine 
that they can find a short cut to social well-being, and 
anybody who disagrees with them must be swept out of 
their path or trampled underfoot. Only experience can 
teach the masses the hopelessness of this line of thought, 
and unfortunately the masses have not the advantage 
of that form of experience which the study of history 
gives. The little history that is taught in elementary 
schools is confined to facts which have no bearing on the 
problems of to-day. The story of the social and economic 
struggles of the past is buried in special treatises or 
occasional pamphlets which the ordinary working man has 
no chance of seeing. He therefore naturally imagines that 
the movement which he has been induced to join is an 
entirely new departure ; and if it has been plausibly repre. 
sented as likely to produce great social amelioration, he 
eagerly rushes forward, quite unconscious that his grand. 
father and great-grandfather had similar hopes, and were 
baffled by difficulties which will also baffle him. 

This brings us to the point to which we referred above, 
—namely, the impossibility of appreciably bettering the 
lot of the working classes by violent measures, even if the 
revolutionary leaders* were able to command the necessary 
physical force. Political changes can indeed be effected 
by violence. Tyrannical rulers may be overthrown by the 
use of physical force, and a better form of government 
established. But the changes which the Socialist wishes 
to effect are not political, but economic. He wishes to 
secure to the ordinary manual worker a larger share of the 
wealth of the world. He forgets that the production of 
wealth depends not solely, or even primarily, upon manual 
labour. Far more important factors are the brain-power 
of the captains of industry and the inanimate strength 
of machinery representing the power of capital. The 
ordinary manual worker is a cog in the wheel of pro- 
duction, useful, indeed, but replaced without any appreciable 
difference to the smooth working of the machine. On the 
other hand, if capital is lacking, or if brain-power is 
lacking, production is brought to a standstill, and there ix 
no wealth for anybody to share. It is conceivable that the 
owners of capital and the owners of brain-power may 
voluntarily forego part of that wealth which their talents 
and their possessions command; but it is inconceivable 
that men holding such a strong economic position will 
permit themselves to be deprived of it by force. Even if 
a Revolutionary Government were to seize all existing forms 
of capital, it could not command the brain-power of the 
men who are now engaged in building up the wealth of 
the world. They would refuse to sell their talents except 
upon their own terms. At the same time, the prolonged 
struggle which would be necessary before the many million 
owners of capital were despoiled of their possessions would 
destroy probably nine-tenths of that capital itself, and 
would simultaneously remove those motives which have 
led past generations to accumulate capital for the benefit of 
their successors. The final result would be that the manual 
worker might, indeed, obtain a more equal share in the 
remaining wealth of the world, but that share would be 
immensely less valuable to him than the unequal share 
which he now enjoys. 
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THE USE OF THE ROAD. 


HE motor question, which just now fills the corre- 
spondence columns of the newspapers, remains, if 
pot unsolved, at least unsettled. Before Parliament 
rose last week there were discussions (on Wednesday, 
July 29th) in both Houses on the state of the roads, in 
and out of London, the use of the speed-limit, the 
jniquities of the road-hog, and other familiar problems. 
If out of the many speeches and comments made we are to 
select two for particular notice, they would be the speech 
wade by Mr. Walter Long in the House of Commons, and 
the extremely luminous “ Automobile Notes % published in 
the Times of Tuesday. Mr. Walter Long’s main point 
was that the insertion of the speed-limit, against his 
wishes, in the Act for which he was responsible had done 
harm instead of good. The police had been induced to 
occupy their energies, not im preventing people from 
driving motor-cars to the common danger, but in pre- 
venting them from exceeding a certain speed no matter 
whether it was dangerous or not. The Times contributor 
comes to much the same conclusion. The danger is not in 
exceeding the speed-limit on certain stretches of road, but 
jn driving negligently at any speed whatever. But, as he 
ints out, there is at least one remedy in the bands of the 
police if they would use it. As the law stands, the driver 
of a motor-car can be summoned and punished if he drives 
“recklessly or negligently, or at a speed or in a manner 
which is dangerous to the public, having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case, including the nature, condition, 
and use of the highway, and to the amount of the traffic 
which actually is at the time, or might reasonably be 
expected to be, on the highway.” The net could hardly 
have been spread wider to catch the inconsiderate driver. 
But the Act has certainly not abolished inconsiderate 
driving. ‘The question is whether further legislation is 
needed, and if so, what form it should take. 

There is at least one direction in which facilities for 
prevention of accidents and annoyance caused by motor- 
cars might be extended. It should be made easier for 
local authorities to reduce the legal speed-limit for cars 
passing through villages and inhabited places ; easier, that 
is, to create zones through which it should be illegal to 
drive fast, and in which reckless or negligent driving 
might be more readily controlled. At present the 
machinery which has to be put in motion before a country 
village can get its speed-limit reduced from twenty to ten 
miles an hour is cumbrous and difficult. Application has 
first to be made by the local authority to the Local 
Government Board ; the Board then sends down officials 
to inspect and to take evidence; possibly one of the 
motoring associations or unions sends down an official of 
its own to canvass local landowners and to oppose the 
application; then the Board's officials retire with the 
evidence they have collected, and, after the usual interval 
required by a Government Department, permission for 
the reduction of the speed-limit is granted or refused. 
Surely a far simpler method of procedure would be 
for the local authority—the Parish Council, for instance— 
to be enabled to set up its own speed-limit within the 
village, and for the Local Government Board to have the 
right of veto in cases where the limit imposed seemed vexa- 
tious or unnecessary. The village through which the high- 
way runs must not, of course, say to the motorist, “ You 
shall not use the road,” but it ought to be given wider 
powers of safeguarding the lives of village children and 
protecting village property. In return it might be com- 
pelled to maintain such simple safeguards as a footpath 
within the village, or where there was a much-frequented 
piece of road. 


When we suggest that the Parish Council should be 
allowed to establish a speed-limit we do not, of course, 
mean that it should be allowed to exercise control over long 
stretches of road merely because they are in the parish. All 
We mean is that they should be allowed to decree a limit in 
the actual village street. ‘l'ravellers will remember how in 
the Engadine and in other parts of Switzerland a notice is 
to be found at the entrances of most villages directing all 
vehicles to go slowly through the village. That is the 
kind of control we should like to see placed in the hands 
of the Parish Council. The difficulty of dust, again, 
would be largely decreased if local speed-limits could be 
more readily and frequently imposed. Mr. Walter Long 








referred in his speech to the spoiling of the cottage gardens 
in English villages by the layers of dust raised by motor- 
cars, and said that he always slowed his car down in 
passing such gardens so as to reduce the amount of dust. 
Other owners of cars are, we know, equally considerate ; 
but there are some who are not, and they should be 
prevented by law from doing damage where they are not 
prevented by good feeling. The dust problem is, of 
course, largely a road problem, and some day, perhaps, 
we may arrive at dustless roads. We have not got them 
yet, and motorists must use what we have with as much 
consideration as possible for all other users of the road. 


Some of the remedies proposed, both for inconsiderate 
driving and for other difficulties, are clearly useless. One 
of the suggestions made to Mr. John Burns wis that no 
car should be registered unless it was geared so as to make 
it impossible to run more than twenty miles an hour. 
Mr. Burns, speaking as an engineer, pointed out that there 
were all sorts of ways of circumventing that sort of require- 
ment. Besides, a car running at twenty miles an hour 
might easily be running to the common danger. Safety 
would not lie in mechanical contrivances for limiting 
speed. Lord Willoughby de Broke, again, wanted the 
horn abolished. Possibly that might be a valuable 
restriction in London, where so many horns are continually 
being blown that it is difficult to locate one, and where 
often the horn is blown not to warn a particular person, 
but as an offensive method of keeping the road clegg. But 
the motor problem in London is a thing distinct ffom the 
problem of country villages and country roads. The 
London difficulty is complicated by the motor-omnibus, 
and the motor-omnibus, part of the whole huge problem 
of London street traffic, requires separate consideration. 
But in the country the abolition of the motor-horn would 
only create danger instead of lessening it. There ought to 
be, and must be, some warning of the approach of a heavy 
wheeled carriage. A horse-drawn vehicle is always 
announced by the sound of hoofs, but a silent-running car 
would often, especially with horse traffic on the same road, 
approach a danger-point unseen and unheard. If the 
driver were deprived of the power of giving warning by 
his horn, he would be compelled to shout, which would be 
pleasanter neither for him nor for other people. One 
method of giving warning of his presence he might be 
forbidden, and that is the so-called siren horn. Nothing 
more detestable nor more absolutely unnecessary than the 
shriek of a siren horn has been added to the nuisances 
inflicted by inconsiderate motorists upon their fellow- 
citizens. 


Possibly our recommendation of increased facilities for 
the application of the reduced speed-limit in certain 
circumstances may be construed into a feeling of antipathy 
to the motor-car. We do not think that regular readers 
will so misjudge us; but if any reader should imagine 
that we are briefed as anti-motorists, let us state plainly 
that we are convinced of the utility and convenience of the 
motor-car as an addition to existing means of transport, 
and are firm believers in the future of automobile traction. 
Indeed, although we hold that it would further the solution 
of the motor problem if the speed-limit were reduced in 
given areas, we should recommend that outside those areas 
it should be abolished altogether. The end to aim at is 
not a particular rate of speed, but considerate and careful 
driving. That end has not been better defined than by 
the Times contributor, who urges that “the real need, as 
all good motorists feel convinced, is that the motorist 
should never be called upon to think how fast he is 
going at the moment, and always compelled to remember 
the safety of others.” It is not the considerate motorist who 
will be balked, or who will consider himself injured or 
unnecessarily or vexatiously restricted by a reduction of 
the ‘speed-limit in villages and crowded areas. He does 
not exceed the limit he would see imposed; he hates the 
idea of being looked upon as a tyrannical user of the roads, 
or as in any way interfering with other people’s pleasure 
and comfort. He knows, however, that on certain stretches 
of road, on parts of Salisbury Plain, for instance, or on 
stretches of other roads much nearer London, it is perfectly 
safe for himself and for others to exceed the speed-limit, 
and it is humiliating that he should be perpetually watched 
and threatened by the police. Still, although we believe 
fully with Mr. Walter Long that a universal speed-limit 
is unnecessary and a mistake, we should be ready to 
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consent to, say, a thirty-mile-an-hour limit if it were 
generally thought likely to help to proper use of the roads. 
We must legislate for the exception as well as for the rule. 
But if, as motorists, we were to try to sum up the situation 
in argument with the anti-motorist, it would be by asking 
him to realise that the inconsiderate driver is already the 
exception, and that all good motorists who are also good 
citizens want the inconsiderate driver to become not an 
exception but non-existent. For that reason considerate 
drivers of motor-cars would submit to, and even welcome, 
restrictions which they believe will eventually be declared 
unnecessary. 

Before we leave the subject we should like to remind 
the public of a point connected with the motor problem 
which is too often forgotten. People are apt to talk as if 
motorists as a body liked dangerous driving and revelled 
in excessive speeds. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The normal motorist is specially alive to the 
dangers of the road owing to the fact that he uses the 
road so much more than the non-motorist. The majority 
of those who run risks from reckless driving are motorists. 
It is the men and women who are perpetually on the 
roads who are most in danger. The motorist is quite as 
anxious not to be run into as he who hates all forms of 
self-propelled traffic with a deadly and unreasoning hatred. 
A sensible, prudent use of the road and the banishment of 
those who abuse it are the things most desired by the vast 
majority of those who own and drive motor-cars. 








CHRIST AND CONVICTION. 
T is very commonly said that people are less religious than 
they used to be, and there is a sense in which the state- 
ment is true. Since the Reformation there has never been a 
time when thoughtful men were as much preoccupied with 
the subject of religion as they are now, but there is no doubt 
less clear-cut religious conviction than formerly. An immense 
number of religious people must be described as “of doubtful 
mind.” The attraction of Christianity is felt by all, but how 
many of those who feel its attraction could honestly declare 
themselves absolutely and irrevocably convinced of the faith ? 
One of the most potent among the many causes for this 
painful condition of hesitancy is a widely spread suspicion 
that Christianity demands the submission of the reason, that 
the Churches still seek to enslave thought, and that for their 
attitude in this matter they cite the authority of Christ. 
Rome does so; the last Encyclical makes that certain. And 
though the idea of private judgment lies at the root of 
Protestantism, yet the dogmatism of Protestant formularies 
makes it difficult to clear the Reformed Churches wholly from 
the same charge. In greater or less degree, both—it we hold 
to the letter of their law—demand the submission of the 
reason. The crucial question is, Did Christ demand it? If 
so, we must sadly admit that He asks the impossible. It is 
a submission which a very large number of men cannot make 
in the present day. They have come to realise with St. Paul 
that “we can do nothing against the truth.” But is there 
any evidence that He did? 

The attempt so often made of late to prove that the 
Evangelists present their readers with no _ intellectual 
difficulties is one with which we have not the smallest 
sympathy. The intellectual difficulties which confront us in 
the Gospels are very great indeed. To take two of the most 
obvious, if least important. The Evangelists believed in 
possession, and the plain inference from their narratives is 
that our Lord acquiesced in this current explanation of 
nervous and mental disease. This fact, if it be once acknow- 
ledged, has very serious bearings upon many vital questions, 
but we doubt whether it has any bearing at all upon the 
one at issue. It is certain that many of the staunchest 
upholders of freedom of thought to-day are taking for 
granted scientific explanations which will be by future 
generations regarded as erroneous. Again, He quoted certain 
incidents from the Old Testament the historical accuracy 
of which we do not accept to-day. It is absurd to mini- 
mise the consequences of this inevitable conclusion, but 
it is more absurd to deduce from it that Christ denied to 
His followers the right to study history. The attitude of a 
preacher towards the pursuit of truth cannot be judged of 
by the unhistorical nature of his literary allusions and illus- 
trations. For our own part, we cannot help believing that 





any candid and thoughtful person who, putting theology in the 
usual sense of the word out of his mind, will read the Gospel 
through will come away with the strong impression that, 
so far from restricting his right to use his reason, our Lopj 
makes perpetual appeal to him to use it more freely. Of 
course, every teacher must desire to bring conviction to the 
minds of his hearers. The difference between the obscurantist 
and the man who insists that every man should walk by the 
light is that the one tries to convince his hearers by making 
them think and the other by forbidding them to do go, 

Christ's method was never inquisitorial. He made no effort 
to force men’s confidence. He did not ask them to confess 
their sins or their doubts, neither did He apply any 
intellectual test before admitting them as His adherents 
not even the easy one of full belief in their own Seriptures, 
He said He would turn out no one who came, but they must 
be prepared for sacrifice. The great majority of His hearers 
believed implicitly in the sacred writings, and our Low 
appealed to them continually in support of His teaching, 
Nevertheless, upon more than one occasion He set aside, and 
even contradicted, their plain teaching, as, for instance, when 
He declared that “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 4 
tooth” represented a false standard of morality; and He 
epitomised the law and the prophets in such a manner ag to 
justify every future critic in refusing the authority of every 
word which offends against the Christian conscience. Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount and the cursing Psalms are irrecon. 
cilable. We cannot twist Christ’s teaching till we make it 
tally with Samuel's. 

At the same time, He invariably spoke of faith as a virtue, 
and apparently regarded it as essential, if not to the health, at 
least to the healing both of body and soul, and He continually 
exhorted His Disciples to believe. By faith, however, it is 
perfectly obvious that He did not mean the submission of the 
reason to the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures. If so, bow 
could He have said that He had not found in Israel so great a 
faith as was displayed by a certain Roman soldier by whom 
the Scriptures, if they were known at all, were probably 
regarded as a superstition, and who can by no possibility have 
had any ideas of a Christian dogma which had not begun to 
be formulated? A sense of hopeful dependence upon God 
would seem to be the temper of mind which our Lord was 
always commending and recommending. Can the conviction 
implied in such a state of mind be said to hamper the reason? 
It is true that He several times asked for an expression of 
faith in Himself. To take two typical instances. He asked it 
of the anxious father who begged Him to restore the reason of 
his son, and He asked it of those who listened to His last dis- 
course, which the Fourth Gospel alone records. In both cases 
the words read like a strong appeal for confidence. That is 
quite evidently how the man in desperate anxiety understood 
it. Clearly he did not imagine that any intellectual proposi- 
tion was made to him when he exclaimed: “ Lord, I believe; 
help thou mine unbelief.” He simply stated his confidence, 
and earnestly desired its further confirmation. Again, 
when at the end of His earthly life Christ is urging faith in 
His divine mission, He makes his appeal in like manner. 
“ Ye believe in God, believe also in me,” He urges. Why are 
they so “troubled” and “afraid”? There is “spirit” and 
“life” in His teaching, He assures them, because “the word 
which ye hear is not mine, but the Father's which sent me,” 
for “I have not spoken of myself.” The creed of Christ was 
simple. His rule of life is hard. It is nothing less than 
the acceptance of the service of God and of man, and 
the unconditional rejection of the service of Mammon. It is 
not possible to argue that Christ did not restrict human 
freedom. He bound men by the hard law of conscience. 
He sought to force them into the presence of God, that 
by the “Light of Light” they might see that the hopes 
and fears which seem to foreshadow a future life were 
divinely inspired. He sought to bind the will, but never to 
cripple the mind. He said that those who doubted His 
system in theory would find it true in practice. “If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God.” Yet even for Himself He did not assume the con- 
demnatory authority which the Church has assumed in His 
name. “If any man bear my words, and believe not, I judge 
him not: for I came not to judge the world, but to save the 
world,” we read. The sentence, on account of its rider, is 





commonly interpreted as a kind of covert threat. “The 
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that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the 
last day,” He goes on. Surely such an interpretation is out 
of character. Is it not rather as though a doctor should say: 
“I do not condemn the poor fellow because he will have 
nothing to say to my advice. I am here to cure, not condemn. 
In the end the facts will show him he is wrong”? Just 
before His betrayal He spoke to His Disciples of “the Spirit 
of truth.” That Spirit, He said, is divine, and must be their 
guide, must lead them unto all truth, testifying to His own 
teaching, to which “ye also shall bear witness.” “ What is 
trath ?” mused the cynical Roman Governor a few days after, 
when his prisoner bad assured him that its declaration was 
the highest end of life. “What, when we know it, is it 
worth #” must have been his next more practier] considera- 
tion. Pilate acknowledged the truth of Christ’s innocence, 
but he would risk nothing for his conviction. He let a just 
man be crucified in obedience to the suggestion of a set of 
malicious fanatics rather than cast the slightest slur upon the 
Imperial wuthority. He would not suffer for the truth. He 
let Him who had lived for it die for it. 

Is it possible that a teacher who could speak of truth as 
Christ spoke could recommend any man to close the eyes of 
his mind? Surely Galileo resisted the Spirit which proceeds 
from the Father and the Son when he denied his great 
discovery in servile subjection to the Church, while con- 
sciously or unconsciously he surrendered to the authority of 
Christ when he exclaimed: “ But after all, it moves.” 





PIXY-LED. 

OMERSET roads below Mendip are steep beyond the 
capacity of anybody except Somerset men and horses. 
They have a trick of startling you with an exaggerated descent 
at some sudden turn in the lane. Rounding the corner, you 
seem to have come all at once to the edge of the world, so 
abruptly does the ground fall away from the level, and the 
wheel-tracks ahead look as if they ran away over the rim of 
the solid earth, and were stopped by nothing but space and 
sky. But when you reach the brow the road is really going 
on all the while, and the illusion has only been one of those 
forms of deception peculiar to Somerset, which is a county 
possessing a larger quantity of curious things and people than 
any other region in the known universe. And even on the 
level roadways there is always an element of adventure, for 
many strange things may be shut in between the tangled 
hedges. In one lonely byway, according to local tradition, 
there is much buried treasure, hidden there long since by a 
highwayman who used to beset the road. The lane is now an 
impassable tangle of brambles and nettles, sunk deep between 
fields, and hard to find unless you know where to look; but 
there lies a great hoard to enrich whoever can find it. 
And not far from the treasure-lane there is another one con- 
taining a pond which by common report is bottomless, and may 
reach through to the centre of the earth for anything the 
village people can tell to the contrary. At any rate, it has 
never been dry within the memory of man. Then there is the 
road that runs by the Stones, popularly called the Wedding, 
whereof tradition tells the usual legend, and local authority 
further asserts that no living man has ever been able to count 
those stones properly. A baker once went, so the story goes, 
with two baskets full of loaves, and swore he would tell the 
number by putting a loaf on each stone. But he never 
managed to tell it twice alike, despite the loaves. And if you 

are wise you avoid that place after dark. 

In lonely places, among such steep hills as these, ancient 
traditions linger on in the life of to-day. But though most of 
the folk-lore tales are fading from the memory of the 
people, the primeval instinct of fear before unknown 
natural forces lasts on in the hearts of a people properly 
“pagan” by situation, and inheriting immemorial supersti- 
tions of bygone races. Local names preserve old ideas, to-day 
apparently forgotten, but surviving in kindred superstitions 
difficult to unearth because they are so deep-rooted. Pixy 
Hole is such a name, and few people here can tell you what a 
pity is. And, indeed, very few have occasion to know the 
name, for the place is so remote that scarcely any one ever 
needs to pass by it. 

Pixy Hole lies just over a precipitous fall of the road that 
looks across the marsh up to the great gloom of Mendip 
shutting out half the sky. The hill is so steep that the 











shadows of men and horses coming up the road when the 
sun is low, far off beyond the end of the hills, are flung 
together in grotesque distortions, so that no one could 
recognise mortal antecedents in the queer goblin shapes 
sliding at their feet. But you can avoid shadows by reaching 
it southward from Babylon, scrambling down the fields till 
you come to the very bottom of all things, which is Pit Lane, 
buried so deep between banks that no wind ever blows there 
to shake the curtain of hart’s-tongue that covers the banks 
and the limestone cuttings with a dense garment of green. 
But in storms the water races ankle-deep and the wind tears 
high overhead like a frenzied thing. The other end of Pit 
Lane rises up and turns you out on the cross-roads near Pixy 
Hole, There is one farm, and beyond that the land drops 
down abruptly to an utter desolation of marsh-land and water 
rufiled under the continual go-and-come of winds that sweep 
the length of the valley. Up above, the pinnacled tower of 
a little church, standing all alone among the hills, lifts an 
immovable stony finger skywards. But Pixy Hole keeps out 
of sight of the finger; it lies lower down where the road 
falls as steep as a roof. The fields rise up above the road, 
so that you must climb the bank and mount a twisted stile 
before you get into Pixy Hole, which is a little meadow 
blue with knapweed in haytime and shadowed perpetually 
with the gloom of the great hills beyond. There is a thicket 
of stunted wind-blown oak, and a few ash-trees, and a tangle 
of thorn and bramble, bebind which a little brook tinkles 
unseen, and the brambles weave an impenetrable defence 
before it with magnificent curving stems, crimson and leaden 
purple, spurred with thorns like steel, hollow-grooved for 
toughness, and bearing sparse symmetrical leaves like beaten 
iron. These are the only pixy traces about the place, and the 
reason of the name remains unexplained in the category of 
other things inexplicable,—as, for instance, why ash-trees look 
wet in a midsummer drought ; or why afurze thicket will make 
believe to present an impenetrable barrier of spikes, and then 
will yield a path to those who press in undaunted, as if it were 
a way through deep water; or why the wild things in a wood 
will at times beset the hair and clothes of the explorer with 
an altogether unvegetable malignity, and at other seasons let 
him (or her) pass by unscathed. These are questions which 
the age of the world has left yet unsolved. 

You can get no stories to-day about Pixy Hole. Fairies 
and pixies have left the traditions of the peasantry, but the 
old instinct which peopled the unknown with fears is 
ineradicable. The shadow-haunted imagination of their 
Northern forefathers in old days filled all the wastes with 
half-seen ghostly beings, beneficent or malign, “ettyna, and 
elves, and orkneys” lurking in all twilit solitudes, and wide 
spaces where winds blow, moors aud marshes and open hill- 
sides. And the instinct is perdurable in the race. Neither 
education nor the parson can lay the ghost of pagan beliefs 
lurking in the heart of Somerset, because fear of unseen evil 
and the power of malignity are passions of deadly strength to 
last. Faith in witchcraft and dread of the “evil eye” are strong 
in the people. In remote places when their dreams are “ hag- 
rode,” or their cattle die and their children ail, they believe 
themselves “ over-looked,” and suspect a neighbour, or consult 
a “ planet-ruler.” Many an old woman in these villages has a 
character for witchcraft, and is respected and shunned 
accordingly. “ Her'll witch thee for sartin,” is a warning not 
infrequently given now in the twentieth century. A short 
while since an old woman dying confessed how in earlier days 
she had borne some man a grudge and cast a spell on him, of 
which (or so she believed) he died. The “ witching” included 
all such ancient magic as gathering herbs unseen at a certain 
time and burying them at night in a field with certain incanta- 
tions, probably of the nature of one quoted in “Bygone 
Somerset” as having been used within the last ten years by 
two old people. These two tried to injure an enemy by hang- 
ing up before the fire a sheep’s heart stuck full of pins and 
chanting before it this charm :— 

“Tt is not this heart I wish to burn, 
Sut the heart of a person I wish to turn, 
Wishing them neither peace nor rest 
Till they are dead and gone.” 

Since the fascinations of the occult and belief in “the 
wizards that peep and that mutter low down in the dust” are 
strong upon people of other rank and education, it is small 
wonder if in silent lonely places terror and mystery should 
take bold upon simple folks and subdue them to a blind 
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terror of some power unknown, which is very mischievous in 
its results. .Not always, however; there is a lighter side to 
it. Not far from Pixy Hole lives an old mole-catcher who is 
credited with occult powers. But he uses them for good, and 
cures many of the minor ills of life, including warts, which he 
removes in this manner. He touches the afflicted spot and 
looks upwards, muttering an incantation. The sufferer then 
has to rub the wart with a piece of elder-bark, throwing it 
away when he is certain of not being seen. The advantages 
of this system are clear. And since “a-catchin’ o’ moles” is, 
according to the West Country song, a trade which teaches 
those who engage in it many secrets of the human heart, it 
seems possible that the old man has less faith than bis 
patients in his occult powers. But his reputation and his 
revenue both prosper. 

Now time-honoured superstitions do little harm to anybody, 
such, for instance, as that which holds it unlucky to give 
bellows for a wedding present, or that which sees a menace to 
some one in the house when a hearse comes back to the door 
after a funeral. The old sense remains of hidden mysterious 
ways apart from the human ways, yet crossing them for ever, 
like the pixies of the waste places. The pixy proper of folk- 
lore is less malign than teasing, a beguiling spirit of double- 
ness that sets you at odds with your own wits, which is the 
most uncomfortable thing that can bappen to anybody ina 
world already sufficiently perplexing. And, indeed, something 
of this sense of the doubleness of things is necessary to keep 
us from being shut off too far from the unseen that claims 
some unknown sense within us with so exquisite a pang. But 
the blind terror of the unknown which forms the basis of 
religion among ignorant peoples is a malignant power that 
penetrates deep even in modern life. Nor does it lie only 
among the crude faiths and superstitions of the Somerset 
peasantry. Not far from Pixy Hole a road runs east and 
west above the length of the valley, and from the far end you 
ean see the Channel water shimmering in a golden streak 
beneath the sunset that lights the sky and the hills with 
colours as radiant as the foundations of the New Jerusalem. 
Twice every day all the year through you may meet on that 
road one of the saddest figures in the world :-— 

“The grave unto a soul, 

Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, 

In the vile prison of afflicted breath.” 
It is a crazy man who believes himself under a curse and 
thinks the gates of Paradise are closed on him. So every day 
he goes to the hilltop from which he can see the sunset beyond 
the bills, and when the light has faded the gates close once 
more.and he gces home again. He never speaks, and walks 
very fast with his head down, and the thin, melancholy figure 
going up and down that beautiful road is one of the most 
pitiful things in the world. Somehow he has missed the 
blessed gift of happiness that keeps the world clean, and then 
it is that the old terrors of the unseen come to craze poor 
human wits and leave them a prey to the “hobgoblins and 
satyrs and dragons of the pit” which beset the dark ways of 
this Valley of Shadows and bring the dreadful brain-sickness 
that is beyond human power to cure. For in spite of all we 
are told of superstitions and brain projections and the 
subliminal self, there is no skill which unlocks all the secrets 


“of that that’s under lock and key: 
Man’s soul.” 





THE BUSTARD IN GERMANY. 

HE great bustard, which became extinct in the British 
Islands about 1840, still survives in unexpected places on 

the Continent. In Spain, as every one knows, the bustard is 
not an uncommon bird. But it is more surprising to find it 
surviving on the sandy plains of Prussia within a few miles of 
the German capital. The bustard is there highly respected 
asagame bird. The close time, which lasts from April Ist 
to October Ist, is strictly kept; and the vigilance of the 
German Férster in protecting the bustard from poachers has 
not been futile. Nor does it appear that the bustard, which 
must (it would be imagined) do a certain amount of damage 
to crops, is regarded with hostility by the peasants. Perhaps 
the wariness of the birds and the open country which they 
inhabit are their best protection. But this would not save 


agricultural implements, which led to the smashing or find; 
of their eggs in the fields. Bustards’ eggs had, nevertheless, 
been protected by statute since the reign of Henry VIII, ang 
bustards are included as game under the Night Poaching Act, 
1828, and the Game Act, 1831. In England the legal Close 
time was from March Ist to September Ist, but it had, not. 
withstanding, long been apparent that the great bustard 
was doomed. It is, for many reasons, improbable that the 
attempts to re-establish bustards in their old haunts on the 
brecks of East Anglia will be successful; but the naturalist 
who wishes for the pleasure of seeing a flock of wild bustardg 
need travel no further than Germany. Indeed, if he keeps hig 
eyes open on the line between Stendul and Berlin, he may very 
likely see them standing peacefully near the railway, for 
bustards, like many other wild and wary animals, have learnt 
that trains, though noisy, are not dangerous. The bustard 
family are birds of the Old World, and by nature lovers of flat 
countries and treeless regions. On the plain which stretches 
across Central Europe and Central Asia the great bustard finds 
an agreeable residence and suitable food. In the northerg 
districts of its range the bustard is a migratory bird. It 
deserts the sandy plains of Northern Germany in very severe 
winters. 

The present writer recently made an expedition to a spot in 
Brandenburg where the great bustard is found in fair 
numbers, and, less than an hour's journey by train from 
Berlin, spent a day stalking these noble birds with field-glasses 
and watching the strange antics of the males as they showed 
off their plumes before the females. It was towards the end 
of April, and a keenish wind blew from the North. The sun, 
however, when uncovered by the passing clouds, sent a grateful 
sense of warmth through one’s body, and encouraged tbe sky- 
larks to rise and pour forth their song. Occasional hail. 
storms passed over, and the temperature rose and fell as the 
sun was exposed or obscured. The country, which those who 
have travelled in Brandenburg are familiar with from the 
train, presented the usual extent of sandy, unfenced plain. A 
few patches of small Scotch firs and leafless birches broke the 
distant view. A few insignificant sandhills broke the flat 
stretches. Patches of cultivation showed a vivid green where 
the winter rye was beginning to sprout, and a rich black 
where the plough had turned up the peaty sand. Most of the 
country, however, was rough, dry grass-land free from hedge 
or fence, divided by small ditches and bearing no sign of ever 
having been cultivated. The hollows were often boggy, and 
coarse rushes and marsh marigolds flourished in the damp- 
ness. The grass showed no signs of vernal growth, and the 
ground was as grey and lifeless as English meadow-land 
in February. This deadness of the vegetation was the 
more striking, for the sun when it shone was powerful; 
mirage and heat trembled on the horizon; and sunshine 
with deep shadows occasionally swept over the face of 
the land. 

Bustards, like deer, are less alarmed of human beings ina 
carriage than on foot, and a convenient Jagd-wagen, or 
shooting-carriage, was waiting at the station. This vehicle, 
which would be called a phaeton in England, was drawn by 
pair of unclipped ponies. It was built of unpainted wood, and 
exceedingly low, so that one could easily step in and out. In 
front of the seats were racks in which to lay guns, and behind 
was a capacious receptacle for game. A roe-deer or two could 
easily have been stowed away, not to mention many brace of 
feathered game. A green-coated Firster was in attendance, 
and acted as driver. He had already spied out the where- 
abouts of a flock of bustards that morning, and had little 
doubt that they would not move far unless they were dis- 
turbed. He wore the double-breasted coat and sporting 
buttons of the Teutonic keeper; on his head a soft green hat 
decorated with a wild-boar trophy; suspended round his 
neck by a thin strap hung a pair of field-glasses. He proved 
himself a pleasant companion and a good guide, but, like 
many others of his calling in this country, had little know- 
ledge of ornithology except the ornithology of game birds. It 
was surprising to find that though all writers on the habits of 
bustards describe the terrific fights of the cocks during the 
breeding season, he said that he had never seen these 
contests. 

After a few miles upon the high road the driver turned 





their eggs from destruction. It is believed that the extermi- 
nulion of the Euglish bustards was partly due to improved 





off upon a rough cross-country track. The wheels of the 
little carriage sank deep into the sandy ruts, the poniés 
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strained at the traces, and the axles creaked and groaned. It 
is believed that the more a shooting-carriage rattles and 
creaks the less do beasts, which are accustomed to peasants’ 
carts, take notice of it. From time to time the driver 
halted and turned his glasses towards the horizon. The first 
bird discovered was an old cock in magnificent plumage, who 
appeared to be solitary. He may have been a quarter of a 
mile off when first descried through the glasses, but though 
the ponies were turned from the track and driven slowly 
across the grass towards him, he appeared unconcerned. 
However well the naturalist may know a bird from coloured 
plates and stuffed skins, it is always a delight, and especially 
a surprise, to see it wild and living in the actual place it has 
chosen to inhabit. The bird seemed so enormous that one 
asked oneself how it could possibly escape destruction in any 
country where population was thick and the land well tilled. 
Its colours seemed more brilliant in the April sunshine with 
the dry, dead country for a background than one would 
imagine. The long grey neck was sharply contrasted with 
the rich chestnut of the body. Having feasted one’s eyes 
upon the spectacle, the next thing was to leave the carriage 
and see how near it was possible to approach. The bird, who 
was now some few hundred yards away, immediately altered 
his demeanour when he saw his observers on foot, and walked 
proudly and without haste in the contrary direction. With 
glasses one could see every detail of his variegated plumage, 
the long whiskers on each side of his face, the position, but 
not the colour, of his eyes. It was a fine and a pleasing 
sight. There was also the great feeling of satisfaction which 
one has upon expeditions to see rare birds when the quest has 
been successful. Having walked leisurely perbaps a hundred 
yards, the old bird took sudden flight and rose unexpectedly 
from the ground. His great stretch of wings, his neck 
extended in front, and the brightness of bis white, grey, and 
chestnut feathers presented a very noble appearance as he 
flew steadily and easily away at a little height above the level 
of the ground. He was seen to settle, and the Furster declared 
that he bad joined a flock. These now formed the object of 
astalk. There were three or four cocks anda few hens among 
a herd of roe-deer all feeding together in amicable proximity. 
An old cock bustard weighs thirty pounds; but it was a 
striking sign of the size of the birds that at a distance one 
constantly mistook roe-deer for bustards or bustards for roe- 
deer. The trembling atmosphere made it difficult to observe 
the doings of these birds, and a huge ditch rendered it 
impossible to approach them in the carriage. One could not, 
however, help being struck by the vast difference in size 
between the sexes. The cock bustard seemed thrice the size 
of his wife or wives. It appears to be uncertain whether the 
bustard is polygamous. In winter the sexes keep mostly in 
separate flocks. In summer the mixed flocks are believed to 
consist of birds not old enough to breed, and the breeding 
pairs are said to separate from the flocks. The dark-green 
eggs are generally two, but sometimes three, in number, and 
they are laid in a hollow on the ground. 

The displays and dances which the cock bustards indulge 
in during the breeding season point rather to polygamous 
habits. It was not until the afternoon, when the weather 
improved and the country smiled under the cheering sunshine, 
that the cock bustards began to dance and show off their 
plumes. So conspicuous and white does the bird become 
during this display that with the naked eye one could plainly 
see them as large white specks upon a patch of green cultiva- 
tion over a mile off. The grotesque appearance of a dancing 
bustard can hardly be described. The mottled-coloured 
plumes seem to vanish, and only the white under-feathers are 
visible. The tail is laid forward over the bird’s back, the 
wings crossed, the head drawn in, the breast puffed out, and 
the feet beat the ground. The object seems to be, first, to 
make the bird appear as large as possible, and secondly, to 
display nothing but white under-feathers. In this the cocks 
seek to outdo their rivals. At one time from some rising 
ground six cock bustards were in sight at the same moment. 
Each was puffed out to the greatest possible size, each stood 
about a hundred yards from the other, and each was apparently 
regarded with complete indifference by the hens. Whether 
the indifference of the females to these efforts to please them 
was real or merely affected must remain uncertain. Analogous 
— may sometimes be witnessed in assemblies of human 

ings. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
<asinaliinaetin 
CHURCH FINANCE. 

(To tus Eprron or tue “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—One of the immediate gains of the recent Pan-Anglican 
Congress is the widespread demand for a system of Church 
finance. The secondary place allotted to the question of 
finance in the formal agenda of the Congress did not prevent 
it from obtruding itself into many of the discussions. The 
need for some system received vigorous expression in one at 
least of the sections, and forms the text of one of the most 
convincing of the Pan-Anglican papers,—Canon Bullock- 
Webster's on “ The Ministry and Finance” (S.P.C.K., price 
2d.) The matter will come up for discussion at more than 
one of the Diocesan Conferences in the autumn: it is of the 
utmost importance that so large and complex a question 
should not go far on its way without the benefit of lay 
criticism and advice; hence our appeal to the Spectator to 
allow the matter to be ventilated in its columns. 

Briefly, the demand is this,—that some system of finance 
shall be substituted for the present lack of system in the 
Provinces of Canterbury and York, and that steps shall be 
taken to remove the anomaly that the richest Church in 
Christendom should be conspicuous for its inability to train, 
support, and superannuate its clergy and lay workers, and to 
act strongly as one body when occasion serves. The reason- 
able desire, for instance, for some central organisation, 
whether a “Church Colonial Office” or a “General Staff for 
the Church,” which shall give permanent expression to our 
feelings of oneness and solidarity with our brethren beyond 
the seas, finds itself checked at the outset by the consideration 
that the Church, as a Church, has no funds available for such 
central purposes. It is not that funds are lacking, but that 
owing to the absence of any common system of finance they 
are wasted and misapplied. The Church owes it to her great 
Societies that she should save them from the perils of over- 
lapping and undue competition, and assign to each of them 
their place in the fighting-line; she owes it to her most enter- 
prising dioceses that their diocesan schemes for the training of 
clergy and the like should be welded into one comprehensive 
system which shall have for its aim the welfare not merely of 
the parts, but of the whole; she owes it to her lay members 
that they should have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
funds to which they are asked to contribute form parts of a 
properly co-ordinated scheme, which has received the approval 
of men of business. 

Proposals are not wanting for the creation of a new Central 
Fund to be administered by a Board of Finance; but they do 
not deserve, and certainly will not receive, a hearing unless 
the Church shows herself in earnest by addressing herself 
vigorously to the preliminary task of consolidating and 
co-ordinating her existing funds. It is not suggested that 
there is anything new about such proposals. They have long 
been familiar to the few. What is new is the prominence 
which the recent Congress has given to them in the minds of 
the many, and the splendid opportunity thus created for 
getting something done. The opportunity will be lost if it is 
used only for the purpose of advancing partial schemes which 
aim at something less than the welfare of the whole Church. 
And the object of this letter is to express a belief, shared by 
many, that the way in which Churchmen can best use the 
present opportunity is (1) by concentrating their efforts on a 
respectful request to the authorities of the Church for the 
appointment of a Committee—consisting largely, it may be 
hoped, of the younger laymen—to inquire into a matter of 
obvious complexity, and eventually to prepare a scheme; and 
(2) by preparing the way for a general advance at the 
Autumnal Conferences by means of such a discussion on the 
general issues as you, Sir, in your kindness may be willing to 
give to the matter in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Vicarage, Windsor. JouN H. Et.ison. 





A MINIMUM WAGE FOR HOME-WORKERS. 
(To tHe EDITOR OF THE “SrRcTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I have read with interest the article in your issue of 
August Ist on the above subject, and I ask you to extend your 
courtesy to me in allowing me to present the other side of the 
question. As I read it, your article champions the cause of 








those who enter into industrial competition with a view to 
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subsidising an income derived from other sources, and claims 
that, for stated reasons, this source of additional income 
would be, in a measure at all events, closed to them. Now, it is 
not my intention to criticise the reasoning, but, assuming that 
the premisses are correct, to urge that it is not a sufficiently 
forcible argument against the policy of fixing a minimum 
wage. Your article accepts the fact that thousands of workers 
earn less than, or barely, a living wage, and is ready to admit 
that this state of things should be, if possible, rectified, but is 
not prepared to grant that these evils should be remedied in 
the Jast resort at the (possible) expense of those who are 
earning a subsidiary income. Now it seems to me that if it is 
necessary to sacrifice the interests of one class of worker for 
the benefit of another, it is obvious that she who is toiling for 
a bare living wage should be considered in preference to her 
who is able to add certain luxuries to her everyday life as the 
result of entering into industrial competition with her neigh- 
bour. A rise in the price of cheap millinery, the result of a 
higher level of wages, might conceivably shut the door on a 
considerable body of customers; but if the material benefit of 
a vast army of ill-fed, ill-clad workers is attained thereby, 
surely the sacrifice is worth making. Should we not first 
provide a sufficiency of food, clothing, and sanitary housing 
for our workers before we consider the claims of those who 
enjoy a higher standard of comfort? The interests of the 
worker cannot be permanently sacrificed to those of the con- 
sumer; and if this country is not rich enough to maintain 
its present standard of comfort and extravagance without 
depriving its workers of the bare necessities of life, the sooner 
it realises the fact the better. Extravagance and poverty are 
growing apace side by side in this country, and the ranks of 
the former are a fine recruiting-ground for our pauper army. 
It would do no harm if some of the luxuries of the present 
day, now just within the reach of a large section of the com- 
munity, were placed just beyond it, and a return were made 
to a more primitive and healthier standard of existence. 
—I am, Sir, &c., V. A. Matcotmson. 

Brooks's, St. James’s, S.W. 

[Our correspondent uses, unconsciously no doubt, the stock 
argument of the Protectionists, and represents the interests 
of the producer and consumer as necessarily antagonistic. 
Yet in reality they are nothing of the kind, for every producer 
is also a consumer. Again, Mr. Malcolmson assumes that the 
result of forbidding the production of certain articles, like 
shirts and blouses, below a certain price will increase wages. 
We can make no such assumption. All that will be done will 
be to decrease production. Many thousands of shirts and 
blouses will not be made at all, or, at any rate, will not be 
made in the United Kingdom. But though the so-called 
“ parasite industry ” will be killed here, it will continue to exist 
abroad. Is Mr. Malcolmson prepared to take the next step, 
and forbid the introduction of the “ parasite” shirt to compete 
in our markets ? If not, why not? If he is, then he has surren- 
dered the whole Free-trade position. We would ask another 
question. Does he think it better for a person to starve 
wholly with idle hands than to starve less completely with 
hands at work? It is a very terrible thing that people should 
be poor, but we do not make things better by adding idleness 
to penury. The final word on the whole question is that you 
cannot pay people better by payiag them less,—that is, by 
reducing the total product of the world, and thus diminishing 
the stock out of which they are supplied with the things they 
need. We are not anxious that people should have cheap 
finery, but we are deeply concerned that the miserable worker 
should not have his misery increased by misdirected efforts to 
help him.—Eb. Spectator.] 





GROCERS AND PUBLICANS. 
(To rue Evrror or tar “Seecraron.”) 
Sir,—The article on this subject which appeared in your 
issue of July 25th contains so many charges against those 
grocers who hold licenses that, as a regular reader of the 
Spectator, I am venturing to ask a brief space to put the other 
side of the story. You state that these licenses were “a well- 
intended but most unhappy experiment.” In the majority 
Report of the Royal Licensing Commission it is stated: 
“The trade at present carried on by these mixed traders 
shows that the business meets the wants of an important 
part of the population, and their convenience is entitled to 
cureful consideration in looking at this matter.” As to the 
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working man who does not sit long at his midday ditne and 
who may take drink at supper-time, the late Lord Brougham 
for that purpose in 1830 gave facilities under the Beép 


House Act for the sale of beer for consumption at home 


un Act which became known as the “Tom and Je 
Beer Act.” ‘The retail spirit license, which was granted 
response to a recommendation made in 1854 by a Paps. 
mentary Committee, can hardly be made answerable for any 
excessive spirit-drinking, for it has been stated by the editor 
of Truth that only about three and a half per cent. of the total 
consumption of spirits in bottle passes through the hands of 
grocer wine-merchants, and the editor significantly says: 
“These figures pretty clearly indicate how little grocapy 
licenses have to do with either temperance or intemperance.” 
You then give us the remarkable statement that “if th 
grocer be accommodating, the fact of the purchase [of a bottle 
of gin or whisky] need never be disclosed,” &c. The writer of 
that statement has surely overlooked the fact that the 
Licensing Act of 1902, brought in by the late Mr. Ritchie 
in Section 10, Subsection 4, makes such a thing an offencs 
punishable with the loss of the license. That was added at 
the strong recommendation of the off-license holders thet. 
selves, in order to meet the absolutely unproved innuendves 
which for years previously bad been freely hurled by interested 
persons against off-license holders. One can hardly believe 
that the writer of your article can have such a low opinion of 
a grocer (whose business must be of a character to enable him 
to pay nearly £30 a year for a license) that he would ao far 
forget the principles of honest trade as to “ deftly insert in 
the depths of the marketing-basket” a bottle of gin o¢ 
whisky. He says that “nobody now doubts that grocers’ 
licenses are mischievous.” If he thinks all licenses mig. 
chievous, that, of course, may be granted; if, on the contrary, 
he differentiates between these and other licenses, then his 
opinion is contrary to that of the majority and minority 
Reports of the Royal Licensing Commission, and is stil] 
more in opposition to the opinion of a Committee of the 
Liverpool Licensing Justices, which, having made extensive 
inquiries, reported: “We have inquired into the working of 
grocers’ licenses, and the evidence points to the facts that 
they are not abused, and that, so far, the evils which many 
anticipated, have not arisen from them.” 

Then the writer complains that these licenses have not been 
brought into the Licensing Bill; but it must be borne in mind 
that in 1902 their privileges were greatly lessened, the most 
absolute control over them was given to the Justices, and that, 
as set forth in the latest licensing statistics, they are a steadily 
diminishing quantity. The whole of the off-license holders 
are only in proportion of a little over seven per ten thousand 
of the population; if we separate the grocers who hold 
licenses from the ordinary off-license holders, it will be found 
that there are less than five thousand of them in the country. 
The drastic treatment of them in 1902 was probably the reason 
that they were not included in the Act of 1904, and that they 
are excluded from the present Bill. The writer of the article 
states that the present Licensing Bill “leaves grocers’ 
licenses in undisputed possession of the field.” He has 
apparently, however, overlooked Clause V. of the Bill, which 
brings all new off-licenses under Section 4 of the Licensing 
Act of 1904, by which a monopoly value is attached to new 
licenses. The Temperance Party have always made it a part 
of their policy vigorously to attack the off-license, with 
assertions as to its influence which they have never justified, 
and they have openly announced that they regard the off- 
license as the more vulnerable, and that they hope by getting 
it destroyed to make their task of attacking other branches of 
the trade somewhat easier.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artur J. GILgs. 

[We cannot repeat our arguments, but, granted that the 
way to diminish intemperance is to diminish facilities for the 
purchase of intoxicants, which is the principle on which the 
new Bill is based, it seems to us that off-licenses and clubs 
should have similar treatment to that meted out to the 
publican.— Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE REVOLT OF ISLAM. 

(To Trak EpiroRk or Tue “Sproraror.”] 
Srr,—Shelley’s alinost forgotten épic poem, “The Revolt of 
Islam,” reads like a prophecy of the events now occurring in 
the Ottoman Empire. The poem, written nearly a hundred 
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ago, describes the inauguration of asocial millennium at 
Constantinople brought about by the preaching of the gospel 
of humanity to the people by a Greek suffragist named 
Cythna, whose lover Laon has been carried into slavery by 
the Turks, and who has herself been a slave in the Sultan’s 
geraglio. The Social Republic is proclaimed in Stamboul, the 
Sultan resigns himself to the situation and the position of a 
private citizen, and the Turkish lion and the Greek lamb 
lie down together, while the Grecian girl leads them. But the 
wailed Monarchs of Christian Europe (Shelley wrote in the 
days of the Holy Alliance) unite to crush regenerated Islam, 
and their combined forces besiege and bombard Constanti- 
pople. In spite of the beauty of style and imagery, the 
rolixity of the narrative deters and repels the reader, and I 
doubt if any one has ever read through the poem to the bitter 
end, in which the poet prophesies the final triumph of his 
jdeas, and looks forward to the time when the last King shall 
receive his dying shrift at the hands of the last priest.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. H. TyrreE 1, Lieut.-General. 
The Rectory Farm, Belstone, Devon. 








“PLAYING THE GAME.” 

{To THK Epiron oF THR * SpxcraTor.” | 
Sir,—Permit me to offer you an illustration, taken from the 
late Sir Francis Doyle’s lectures on poetry, of the lines of 
Mr. Newbolt— 


“To honour while you strike him down 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes ”— 


quoted by you in the article on “ Playing the Game” in your 


last issue :— 

“JT have heard, on the authority of an eyewitness, how in one 
of the fiercest and most dubious of our Peninsular struggles, a 
oung French officer, superb of stature and brilliant in horseman- 
ship, after rallying and remodelling his scattered brigade, came 
down, with the aspect of Henry of Navarre, waving a white hand- 
kerchief two lengths in front of that plunging cloud of cavalry 
which threatened to sweep the motionless battalions before it 
into headlong ruin. But, no, the English squares were too 
firmly rooted, the English volleys too true. Among the first who 
dropped, under their withering impact, was the gallant French- 
man. His baffled followers at once melted away into defeat. 
Still, even then, our advancing soldiers, with the light of victory 
on their brows, and the white heat of battle burning in their 
veins, bent for a moment in sadness over the stately form of their 
fallen foe, and muttered gloomily to each other, ‘ Poor gentle- 
man, what a pity.’” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Atheneum Club. 


OUR FUTURE TIMBER-SUPPLY.—AN APPEAL. 
(To ras Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.” | 

Sir,—I wish through your columns to draw the attention of 
thoughtful and intelligent citizens to certain conclusions of 
serious moment reached by the Departmental Committee on 
Irish Forestry, whose Report was issued in April. The 
Report, which is voluminous, deals mainly with matters 
pertaining specially to Ireland, but it expresses certain general 
conclusions applicable to England and Scotland as well, which, 
in my opinion, deserve very careful attention. I give the 
following quotation from the Report (par. 31) :— 

“The world’s supply of timber is decreasing, or rather the 
demand for timber is outstripping the pace at which it can be 
met. The evidence we have examined enables us to concur in 
the opinion expressed in the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on British Forestry that ‘the world is rapidly approaching 
8 shortage, if not actual dearth, in its supply of coniferous timber, 
which constitutes between 80 and 90 per cent. of the total British 
imports.’” 

After giving particulars affecting this and other countries, the 
Report proceeds :— 

“So far as Ireland is concerned, therefore, we are prepared to 
endorse the statement of the British Committee that the disposi- 
tion of the area of land in the country which is suitable for 
afforestation, as well as the disposition of existing woodlands, is 
& ‘matter of grave national concern.’ The facts above-mentioned, 
moreover, make surer the opinion, in which all competent 
authorities concur, that where the conditions are suitable, a 
national scheme of forestry will prove a profitable investment for 
the State.” 


I further quote from the Report (par. 54) :— 


Watkin Banaoor, 





“A national scheme of afforestation cannot be undertaken by | 


private individuals. ..... The reasons for this are well under- 
stood, and are put beyond question by the long experience of all 
countries in which forests are dealt with as a national asset. 


They are endorsed by the British Committees on Forestry and | 


by all persons of authority who have spoken and written on 
the subject. First, the capital outlay required for extensive 


investment in forestry is too great, and the time during which that 
capital must remain locked up before it brings a return is too 
long for the investment to be within the scope of any agency but 
that of the nation as a whole. Second, forestry conducted on 
scientific and economic principles, commercial forestry, requires 
as an absolute condition of its success continuity of management 
for a very long period, a scheme settled and carried out for at 
least eighty years. That condition cannot be secured by the 
private owner, who has no guarantee that his successors may not 
entirely disregard, or fail to carry out, the principles of his 
scheme; and whose successors, moreover, are subject to tempta- 
tions such as those connected with succession to property, which 
are dangerous to settled schemes of forest management. The 
State is a proprietor who never dies; and a State forestry depart- 
ment alone can secure that through succeeding generations a 
plan laid down for the development of a large forest area can be 
systematically followed out.” 

Experts agree that the most essential condition of any 
national scheme is that good management of the forests be 
permanently assured. Loans to private owners by Govern- 
ment would give no such assurance, and they would not relieve 
owners from the financial difficulty unless the payment of 
interest were deferred to so remote a date that the obligation 
could hardly be relied on,—terms too favourable to the 
individual in these days. The system more usually advocated 
is land purchase by Government, and that is the method 
mainly urged by the Irish Committee, who state that there 
are seven hundred thousand acres of suitable land in Ireland 
without touching the land used or required for agriculture. 
But the questions at once arise:—(1) Is the money required 
for extensive land purchase for forestry available? and (2) if 
available, is it wise that Government should so become an 
extensive landowner? It is well known that whenever 
Government goes into the market to buy—with or without 
compulsory powers—an outside price has to be paid, and after 
purchase public management of land is always expensive. 
The British Forestry Report drew particular attention to the 
Scottish Highlands; and though we have here three and a 
half million acres of “waste” land at present put to no 
agricultural use, from certain experience I greatly doubt 
whether much of that could be bought, at least on the basis 
of anything like its present annual value. 

As an alternative to purchase a co-operative scheme for 
Scottish afforestation is submitted in a paper published in 
July in the Transactions of the Royal Scottish Arbori- 
cultural Society. It suggests that Government should offer 
to provide the whole expense of planting large areas of suit- 
able lands privately owned on condition of receiving a fair 
share of the ultimate profit and of controlling the efficient 
management of the forests so formed. It suggests that a 
Government Department of Forestry be created, and keep 
accounts for each such area, crediting the private owner with 
the value of the land occupied and the Government with the 
money expended. When the forest came to produce revenue 
it would be divided between the partners proportionately to 
the amounts so credited to them. The Department would 
supervise the management of the forest, and if the owner mis- 
managed it would be empowered to take it into its own hands. 
It would further have a lien over the lands planted so that its 
rights could be enforced. The paper points out various 
advantages which would result under the scheme,—particu- 








larly the large amount of rural employment which would be 
| given. The British Report of 1902 estimated it at one man 
| for every hundred acres at least, without taking account of 
the labour requisite to remove and work up the timber. 
I am one of those who greatly prefer that commercial 
enterprise be left in private hands, but there are circum- 
| stances in which the State must intervene, and these surround 
| any comprehensive scheme for the afforestation of our waste 
| lands. When we are reminded of our position as compared 
with France and Germany, with their forests State owned or 
| State controlled—that the percentage of land under woods 
in England is only 5:3, in Scotland 4°6, and in Ireland 1°5, com- 
pared with Germany’s 26 per cent. and 17 per cent. in France— 
we are forced to admit that sylviculture has failed in the hands 
| of private owners in the British Islands. I appeal, therefore, 
for public support to such a scheme of State assistance, 
| involving a minimum of interference, as is sketched above, so 





| that we may do something at once to ward off the timber 
dearth which threatens ourselves and our children.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Scotia. 

| [We gladly publish “Scotia’s” interesting and ingenious 
scheme, but we feel bound to say that he does not convince us 
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that the State could wisely plunge into a huge speculation in 
the production of timber. If the State had made a great 
success of its forestry work in the New Forest, there would be, 
no doubt, a strong argument in favour of extending the 
experiment. But can it be alleged that the State has suc- 
ceeded there either from the financial or forestry point of view ? 
—Ip. Spectator.] 


CONCERNING SWANS. 
(To tax Epitor or tue “ Srrcrator.”’} 

Srr,—For many years a pair of graceful swans have sailed on 
the lakes in the grounds of Meldrum House, Aberdeenshire, 
each like “the swan that sailed on still Saint Mary’s Lake 
floated doubly swan and shadow.” But the other day the 
male swan, who was getting lame and evidently feeling the 
infirmities of age, while sailing with his faithful female mate 
seized hold of her neck, and held her head under the water 
until she died. Shortly after he himself was found dead near 
the same spot, with his long neck and oary feet trailing in 
the water.—I am, Sir, X&c., M. A. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 
(To Tae Epiror or rue “ Srecrator.”} 
Str,—May I suggest yet another motto for the National 
Service League, a slight but significant variant from the 
Psalmist ?—‘* When they speak unto me of peace, I make me 
ready for battle.”—I am, Sir, &c., X. 





THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 


(To raz Epitor or Tae “Srecrator.”)} 
Srr,—Each year the growth of London makes access to the 
country more difficult for the poorer citizens of London. On no 
one does this fall more hardly than the children who, brought up 
amid surroundings entirely the work of man, are ignorant of the 
orderly processes of Nature, and suffer both in mind and body. 
The Children’s Country Holidays Fund does its best to provide 
the much-needed stimulus for mind and body by sending the 
children to spend a fortnight in the country with cottage hosts, 
where amid fresh sights and pure air they may lay by some store 
of health to carry them through the trials of the coming winter. 
The parents do their best to pay their share of the cost, but many 
of them can spare but little. The generous support of the public 
is therefore required to complete the small sum necessary. If 
the work is not to be seriously curtailed, a sum of £6,000 is needed 
at once. May I appeal to your readers, many of whom are, no 
doubt, now enjoying their own holiday, to do their best to make 
up this sum? A guinea will ensure a fortnight’s holiday for two 
children. It is only necessary to see the children on their return 
to feel convinced that the money is well spent. All contributions 
will be thankfully received.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Witrrip Buaxiston, Secretary. 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


[We hope this excellent society will continue to receive the 
help it unquestionably deserves.—Ep. Spectator.] 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


A PICTURE IN JAPAN. 
AROUND the overhanging eaves 
Of village roofs, on April days, 
The bloom of peach and cherry weaves 
A mist of white, a coral haze. 





You hear along the narrow street 
The splash of churning water-mills, 

The clink of wooden-sandalled feet, 
The rush of overflowing rills. 


Above the street the sunlight fades 

To dusk, where spectral silence broods 
In avenues and dim arcades 

And stairways of sepulchral woods. 


And up the paths a pilgrim throng 
Moves silently in winding files, 

While tremors of a ghostly gong 

Go echoing down the forest aisles. 





By mystic lamp, and sacred fount, 
And demons grasping golden rods, 

A thousand granite steps they mount 
To shrines of their vermilion gods. 


Nikko, Japan. S. R. Lysaanz, 


BOOKS. 


——_.— 








THE WORKS OF W. E. HENLEY.* 
A COLLECTED edition of the late W. E. Henley’s works in 
prose and verse presents an opportunity which will be welcome 
to a large number of readers of renewing acquaintance with 
an author whose writings have hitherto been somewhat 
difficult of access. The form of the edition is admirable ip 
every respect ; of the four volumes already published, two are 
devoted to verse, and two to prose essays and criticisms; of 
the three subsequent volumes, two are to contain the well- 
known “ Views and Reviews,” and the final volume will give 
us the plays written in collaboration with R. L. Stevenson, 
The appearance of an author's “ collected works” is something 
of an epoch in his history; it may represent the high-water 
mark of his fame, or it may be the first visible sign of hig 
immortality. It throws down a challenge to posterity, which 
posterity, of course, after its own manner, will treat as it sees 
fit. In the meantime it is often amusing, and sometimes even 
instructive, to attempt as best one can to forestall posterity's 
verdict, though in the present instance this is by no 
means an easy task. MHenley’s personality is still very 
close to us, and it is a personality of so strong and 
individual a flavour that it is apt to mislead and confuse 
our judgments upon his literary achievement. Over and over 
again as we read him we come upon things which delight us, 
but which when we examine our delight seem to depend for 
their merit rather on the character which they suggest than 
on any high intrinsic value of their own. His verse is as 
amusing, as engaging, as striking as verse could be; but is it 
ever anything more than this ? is it ever great poetry? It is 
the kind of verse which is constantly making us think that the 
writer of it is an exceedingly clever man, and very rarely 
indeed that the writing itself is true and beautiful. Thus 
Henley is at his best when he is not aiming high,—whenr he is 
deliberately light, as in some of the charming “ Bric-i-brae,” 
or when he is frankly conversational, as in the sonnet on 
Stevenson, or when he is pungently fantastic, as in the 
macabre and entertaining lines beginning— 
“ Madam Life’s a piece in bloom 
Death goes dogging everywhere.” 
In such passages as these one comes directly and easily into 
touch with a rich, alert, and ingenious mind. But elsewhere 
it is impossible not to feel that this same mind is working in 
an alien medium, and that it is betraying the fact by signs of 
uneasiness and effort, which in the best poetry never make 
their appearance. 

Notbing illustrates this more clearly than Henley’s use of 
words. His pages are crowded not only with words which are 
in themselves unusual, but with curious and unexpected verbal 
combinations. Let us look, for instance, at this description 
of dawn in the City, from “ London Voluntaries ” :— 

“ And did you hear 

That little twitter-and-cheep, 

Breaking inordinately loud and clear 

On this still, spectral, exquisite atmosphere ? 

Tis a first nest at matins! And behold 

A rakehell cat—how furtive and acold ! 

A spent witch homing from some infamous dance— 

Obscene, quick-trotting, see her tip and fade 

Through shadowy railings into a pit of shade! 

And now! a little wind and sky, 

The smell of ships (that earnest of romance), 

A sense of space and water, and thereby 

A lamplit bridge ouching the troubled sky.” 
No one could deny that this was vividly observed, and 
vigorously set down; indeed, on a first reading there is little 
room for anything but admiration at such cleverness of image 
and such force of diction. And yet, the more we contemplate 
it, the more unsatisfactory the whole passage grows. The far- 
fetched words and the queer constructions not only catch our 
attention, they worry it; and, for all their straining, how 
infinitely far removed is the actual effect of restlessness and 





* The Works of William Ernest Henley. 7 vols. Vols. L-IV. London: David 


Nutt. [£2 2s. net.) 
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glitter which these lines produce from the dim suavity of the 
dawn they are intended to describe! Henley belonged to the 
romantic school, but he was not a master of its method. He 
could imitate the boldness and the singularity of the great 
romantics—their extravagance of tone, their strange and 
varied vocabulary—but he lacked the crowning art which 
with them lifts what would otherwise be merely an odd 
assemblage of heterogeneous details into the region of im- 
perishable beauty. Great poetry, whatever else it may be, is 
always harmonious; and this truth is nowhere more apparent 
than in the works of those writers who, like the major Eliza- 
bethans, succeed in blending together the most diverse elements 
into a single whole, so that their poetry resembles a varied 
landscape flooded with evening light. Such achievements, 
however, were beyond the scope of Henley, for he was without 
that supreme and passionate sense of beauty which alone 
makes them possible. If we compare him with Baudelaire, 
for example—a writer with whom he has much in common— 
Henley’s inferiority as an artist becomes obvious at once. 
The eccentricity and the horror which fill the Frenchman's 
poetry are redeemed by the consummate power with which he 
can fuse what is most preposterous and most disgusting into 
a strangely beautiful whole. Henley gives us the borror 
without the beauty. His “In the Hospital” is often simply 
revolting, and in the end it leaves us cold. 

Similar qualities make their appearance in his prose 
writings. His criticisms are full of fire and variety; they 
are the work of a broad ard a masculine mind. And yet, 
curiously enough, in spite of their emphatic vigour, they are 
not devoid of affectation. In fact, it is in their very emphasis, 
in their unceasing endeavour after the downright and the 
strong, that their affectation seems to lie. They produce the 
effect of a man who is for ever shouting and slapping his 
thigh and poking one in the ribs. Above all, like his poems, 
they produce the effect of uneasiness, and an inappropriate 
medium. One feels that such writing, amusing and striking 
though it be, is out of place on a printed page. The slang, 
the scraps of French, the unconventional constructions, the 
incongruous archaisms,—these things, made permanent in all 
the formality of a “ collected edition,” combine to produce the 
appearance of a Mascarille dressed out in his master’s finery. 
The truth is that Henley was fundamentally hardly a writer 
at all; he was a talker; and this is what lies at the root of his 
most serious literary shortcomings. He seems to bave 
believed that what was admirable in conversation must be no 
less admirable in print, and for a writer there could be no 
more dangerous fallacy. He is constantly falling into the 
tone of the rambling monologue :— 

“T am convinced,” he writes of Smollett and his tragedy, The 
Regicide, “though I have no proof of my conviction, that in the 
long hours between sleep and sleep he must often have got the 
most he could ont of his enforced leisure by—not blushing for his 
offence, nor calling on the bedclothes to hide him from the wrath 
of Apollo, but—rolling certain choice morsels on his tongue 
rer and thinking to himself, while poor Narcissa—(of whom 
I cannot conceive as intellectual)—slept peacefully at his back, 
that here is tragedy. Pity and terror, the Aristotelian prescrip- 
tion in full blast, in fact—here they are; and if they be not here, 
then where ?—(‘ Yes, by heaven! I ask you where ?’)—where are 
you to look for them?” 

This is certainly highly entertaining, and it is easy to imagine 
the delight of hearing a stream of such observations poured 
out by a vivacious talker with an evening before him, and a 
sympathetic audience gathered round his chair. But a true 
master of English style would never have written so, for, in 
spite of M. Jourdain’s discovery, the prose of conversation is 
a different thing from the prose of writing. What a contrast 
there is between the sober and polished sentences of the Lives 
of the Poets and the rough brilliance of the talk in Boswell ! 
And it is not only in the form, it is in the whole spirit of 
his work that Henley betrays his real predilections. His 
comments on Fielding, Smollett, Hazlitt, and “T. E. B.” 
—even his more elaborate essay on Burns—are al! characterised 
by a certain hastiness, and a rapid throwing out of happy 
things rather than a mature utterance of wise ones. He 
assumes the liberty of the talker, presses his points to the verge 
of paradox, will not stop for objections, and prefers opinions 
to reasons for them. Undoubtedly these faults show themselves 
least in the section entitled “ Byron’s World,” composed of 
short biographical sketches, which originally formed the notes 
to his uncompleted edition of Byron’s letters. Here, where 
elaboration would be impossible, and profundity out of place, 





he presents us with a series of thumb-nail portraits so vivid 
and so unforgettable that the whole generation of a hundred 
years ago seems to start into being before our eyes. The 
work is, in one sense, trifling; and yet to have performed it 
as Henley performed it required a rare assemblage of 
capacities. But in the main they were the capacities, 
not of a man of letters, but of a man of the world—a man 
who was before all things conversant with life, and circum- 
stance, and his fellow-men. It was only natural that such 
talents should find their best and freest outlet in speech. 
Perhaps, indeed, Henley himself realised this. In his essay 
on Hazlitt he refers to “two friends,” at whose identity it is 
easy to guess—“ one, an artist in letters, lived to conquer the 
English-speaking world, while the second, who should, I think, 
have been the greater writer, addicted himself to another art” 
—and goes on :— 


“ Both so far excelled in talk that I can take it on me to say 
that they who know them only in print scarce know them at all. 
*Twas thus, I imagine, with Hazlitt. He wrote the best he could ; 
but I see many reasons to believe that he was very much more 
brilliant and convincing at the Southampton than he is in the 
most convincing and the most brilliant of his Essays. He wasa 
full man; he had all the talker’s gifts; he exulted in all kinds of 
oral opportunities ; what more is there to say? Sure ’tis the case 
of all that are born to talk as well as write. They live their best 
in talk, and what they write is but a sop to posterity: a last 
dying speech and confession (as it were) to show that not for 
nothing were they held rare fellows in their day.” 


For “ Hazlitt” may we not read “ Henley ” ? 





A LADY-IN-WAITING.* 

Ir is easy to understand the indignation which greeted the 
appearance in 1838 of The Diary Illustrative of the Times of 
George the Fourth. Never was a more indiscreet book given 
to the world. It contains a plain record of the follies of a 
Princess ; its pages bristle with great names, faintly concealed 
by initials; it is packed with the echoes of private conversa- 
tions. Worse still, letters sent to the author in the confidence 
of friendship are printed for the delight of strangers,—an 
impertinence which would to-day be prevented by the law. 
No wonder Kirkpatrick Sharpe was furious. “I cannot 
express my vexation about the book you mention,” be wrote. 
“When I wrote the silly, impertinent letters in question, 
between twenty and thirty years ago, I knew that I was 
writing to the Duke of Argyle’s daughter, and thought myself 
safe by all the common rules of good breeding and morality. 
But I find I was extremely deceived.” No wonder the 
Quarterly brought its heaviest guns to bear upon the writer. 
No wonder Thackeray whipped the poor lady with his heaviest 
lash, and permitted Mr. Yellowplush to say what he would 
concerning this addition to “ Fashnabble Nollidge: compayred 
to witch all other nollidge is nonsince—a bag of goold to a 
pare of snuffers.” After all, it is not a desirable enterprise to 
bring before the people the follies of friends and the faults 
of enemies. 

And the indiscretion of Lady Charlotte Bury was 
immensely enhanced by her dishonesty. The publication of 
such a book as this might have been partially condoned by a 
frank avowal of authorship. For this avowal Lady Charlotte 
had not the courage. She did far worse than hide her name. 
By a cunning artifice she attempted to throw dust in her 
readers’ eyes, and by speaking of herself now and again in the 
third person would have put her indiscretion to another's 
account. In this she did not succeed. She was instantly 
revealed as the author of the book, and no denials availed to 
extricate her from a position of indelicacy. While the anger 
of her contemporaries is easily intelligible, we of a later date 
may judge her by another standard. She has not outraged 
our privacies. The victims of her tittle-tattle are long since 
dead, and have happily escaped the rancour of her pen. 
Recognising the author's sin, we may yet ask of what value is 
her book as a document of history or as a revelation of 
character. 

The picture which is here presented of Lady Charlotte 
herself is not attractive. Never was there a more persistent 
egoist. Wherever she is, whatever she does, she thinks only 
of her own personality ; her interest begins and ends in herself. 
On one occasion she visited the British Museum with the 





* The Diary of a Lady-in-Waiting by Lady Charlotte Bury: being the Diary 
Illustrative of the Times of George the Fourth, interspersed with Original Letters 
from the late Queen Caroline and from other Distinguished Persons. ited, with 
an Introduction, by A, Francis Steuart, 2 vols, London: John 
(21s. net.) 
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Princess, and the visit suggested no wiser reflection than 
this :— 

“T was interested in walking through the magnificent library,” 

e Writes, “and in looking at the statues; yet whenever I view 

these collections my mind is depressed. I devoured with greedy 
eyes the outside of the volumes, and wished—oh! how vainly— 
that their contents were stored in my brain. A whole life of 
learned labour would not suffice for that; what chance have I 
then, in the middle of my days, of accomplishing such a wish ? 
Then those beautiful statues, which even in their mutilated state, 
testify the glorious conceptions of the minds which formed them! 
Yes, they breathe the spirit of departed genius, and will continue 
to do so, to ages yet unborn; but I—I shall leave nothing to 
excite oné emulative sigh when I am gone!” 
Certainly the sigh which Lady Charlotte excites is not emula- 
tive. Rather it is a sigh of pity that she could see in the 
masterpieces of the past only a cause of depression. Worse still 
is her habit of censoriously criticising the society in which she 
lived. She speaks with a constant disapproval of those who 
appeared her friends. If she disliked her associates, she might 
have left them. ‘To have stayed in their company and to have 
deplored their conduct can be described by no other word 
than cant. Yet she had an occasional gift of description, 
which almost wins us over to her side, as when she tells us 
that “Mr. Nugent is a fat fubsy man, very like a white 
turkey cock.” 

From an historical point of view Lady Charlotte’s book is 
chiefly valuable for the portrait it gives us of Caroline, Princess 
of Wales. Nowhere do we get a clearer view of this unhappy, 
deeply injured woman. And though Lady Charlotte charges 
the portrait with something of her own acid humour, it is 
impossible to read her book without feeling a profound pity 
for a lady who was the wife of an English King, and the 
mother of one who would have been an English Queen had 
mot death snatched her away. That Queen Caroline had 
many admirable qualities cannot be denied. She was 
generous, kind-hearted, and gay. Indeed, it was the bitterest 
irony of her fate that she was born with a talent of gaiety. 
By temperament she was happy even to recklessness. Had she 
been allowed, she would have lived gladly in the moment :— 

“Sometimes,” says Lady Charlotte, “the Princess philosophises: 

here is a sample of her philosophy. She said one day, ‘Suspense 
is very great bore, but we live only de poor beings of de hour— 
and we ought always to try to make us happy so long we do 
live. To tell you God’s truth,’ her favourite expression not 
always used appropriately—‘ to tell you God's truth, I have had 
as many vexations as most people; but we must make up vons 
mind to enjoy de good, spite of de bad; and I mind now de last 
no more than dat’—snapping her fingers.” 
To estimate the courage of these words it is enough to recall 
the Princess’s hapless life. Tired of Brunswick, where, as she 
said, she was a shuttlecock between a mother to whom she 
was devoted and a father whom she loved and who never left 
the side of a beautiful mistress, she married a Prince whose 
affections it was impossible that she should ever engage. If 
what she says herself be true, her husband was drunk when 
he married her, and passed the greater part of his bridal 
night under the grate, where he had fallen and where she left 
him. After the birth of the Princess Charlotte, they parted 
without reluctance on either side; and then began a tale of 
insult and isolation which has not its parallel in history. 
Those who had once been the Princess's friends left her that 
they might not fall into disgrace at Carlton House. “ No, 
no,” she said, “there is no more society for me in England; 
for do you think if Lady Harrowby and the Duchess of 
Beaufort and all that set were to come round to me now, that 
I would invite them to my intimacy? Never. They left me 
without a reason, as time served, and I never can wish for 
them back again. Iam too proud for that.” And thus she 
was cast back upon undesirable company. She took up a 
family called Sapio—father, mother, and son—whom she 
treated with alternating familiarity and insolence, and who 
were the beginning of a fatal habit. Henceforth she lived at 
her ease among people inferior to herself in station, and by 
her own folly seemed to justify the harshness of the other 
side. Her very virtues became vices when unrestrained by 
dignity, and she forgot too readily that the indiscretion of 
Princes is always ridiculous. A spirit of restlessness drove 
het to fantastic attire and extravagant behaviour. As the 
years passed she alienated by a love of squalid pleasures—the 
only pleasures left her—many who would have been her 
staunchest friends. 


Lady Charlotte says that she had a bee in her bonnet. It 


| tion. 





may be that she was not wholly exempt from the family 
disease of madness. It is true that she was easily led, and that 
in happier circumstances she might have cultivated the geniug 
of happiness that was warped within her. But nothing 
that she did or was can ever excuse the cruelty with which 
she was treated, and she remained unto the end of her life a 
martyr to a false position. Nor, indeed, was she always 
unconscious of her rank. At times she rose to a princely 
dignity. A letter addressed to Lord Castlereagh and quoted 
by Lady Charlotte is worthy a Princess, and should have 
brought shame to those who read it. Once when some kind 
friend told her that evilly disposed persons called the boy 
she had adopted her son, “Prove it,” she said, “and he 
shall be your King.” A noble retort, truly, of which her 
husband was never capable. Whatever were her faults, her 
sufferings were undeserved, and remain a blot upon the 
country which owed her protection. And as for Lady 
Charlotte Bury’s book, it should never have been written, and, 
having been written, it cannot be read by the most callous 
without an absorbing and pitiful interest. 





GEORGE GRENFELL AND THE CONGO* 

Ir is very difficult to deal adequately in the space of a short 
review with such a work as this. It is one of those immense 
compilations treating of little-known districts of Africa which 
we associate with Sir Harry Johnston’s name,—miscellanies 
of every kind of fact rather than orderly and systematic 
narratives. The only parallels to it are other works by the 
same author, notably his Uganda Protectorate and his Liberia, 
Nominally it is a history of the missionary work of George 
Grenfell, but in reality it is an encyclopaedia of information 
on all matters connected with the Congo, based primarily on 
Grenfell’s diaries, but supplemented largely from other 
sources. Sir Harry Johnston was invited to undertake the 
work by the secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, and he 
had at his disposal not only Grenfell’s data, but those of other 
missionaries of the Connexion. It must have been no light 
task to wade through some hundred notebooks and survey 
sheets, often written or drawn on the march on any scrap of 
paper which was handy. Grenfell’s lifework was his Congo 
exploration, and we are certain that the best memorial to him 
is this encyclopaedic digest of our latest knowledge on the 
subject. The second volume is purely of the nature of an 
encyclopaedia dealing with the anthropology of the river- 
basin, its natural history, and native customs and beliefs. But 
the first volume is biographical and historical in its aim, and 
may be read with interest and with profit by many who have 
no special knowledge of the subject. It should be added that 
the whole work is magnificently illustrated. 

George Grenfell, who died in the summer of 1906, was 
certainly the greatest modern figure in the missionary world. 
He began his work in the Cameroons, and was shortly sent to 
the Congo to carry out the missionary enterprise for which 
Mr. Arthrington and others had found the money. From 
1883 till his death he lived on the Congo, and among other 
notable works he explored the majority of its navigable 
tributaries. In 1886 he received the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and his name must stand in the records 
of Congo exploration with those of Stanley, Wissmann, and 
Wolf. He welcomed the foundation of the Congo Free State, 
and gave loyal assistance to its first promoters, spending a yeat 
in the service of King Leopold as a Commissioner to delimit 
the boundary. There was no trace of a mercenary ideal in his 
life. He laboured in the first instance to carry a chain of 
British mission-stations across Africa from West to East, and 
in the second to provide the rudiments of civilised govern- 
ment in those dark wildernesses. The degeneration of the 
Government he had hoped so much from was the bitterest 
experience of his life. He had none of the narrowness and self- 
absorption which the missionary is credited with in popular 
caricatures. A preacher of tie Gospel, he conceived explora- 
tion, settlement, and scientific inquiry to be equally part of 
his mission. Sir Harry Johnston, than whom no man is & 
better authority, pays a glowing tribute to this collateral duty 
of mission-work,—the introduction of a sound material civilisa- 
He has met in his travels missionaries of every Church, 
and he has found them “men deeply versed in the lore of 





* George Grenfell and the Congo. 2 vols. 


By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G. 


London: Hutchinson and Co, (30s, net.| 
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Africa, and above all the Tribunes of the people.” Some 
foolish persons have condemned this civilising work as “ un- 
spiritual,” and for this view he has a righteous contempt :— 


«The very stress that I may lay on the practical good 

athieved by missionary societies will furnish a basis for the 
gneers of peevish reactionaries (and there are still many) who 
care nothing for the ‘ moral and material * welfare of the backward 
races, but whose only object in supporting missionary societies is 
that the heathen may be converted to such and such a section of 
Christianity, that in Africa may be perpetuated the religious 
hatreds, differences and rivalries of mediaeval Europe, or of some 
petty English provincial town.” 
The Baptist Missionary Society has produced many mis- 
sionaries of the great practical school. Besides Grenfell, 
there was Alfred Saker, whose work in the Cameroons 
Livingstone thought “the most remarkable on the African 
coast.” There were such men as Comber and Hartland, who 
in 1880 near Stanley Pool were attacked by natives, and, 
severely wounded, fled for their lives through a_ hostile 
country, and in three days and a half covered eighty miles. 
Men of such courage and tenacity need fear no comparison 
with the most daring of lay adventurers. 

Sir Harry Johnston begins with a most interesting account 

of the Cameroons, which contains a mountain district with 
all the charms of Equatorian Alps. Then he gives us a 
highly detailed history of the Congo basin from the days of 
the Portuguese conqguistadores. They had imagination, those 
old Portuguese explorers, and early conceived the idea of 
uniting Angola with Mozambique. One of them, Dr. Lacerda, 
when he heard of the British occupation of the Cape, pre- 
dicted that the eventual result would be a Cape-to-Cairo 
dominion. Even in the decadence of her rule Portugal pro- 
duced some fine administrators, like that Resident at San 
Salvador who with ten men bluffed the whole native army. 
After history comes topography, and in the light of the latest 
knowledge—largely given us by Grenfell—Sir Harry Johnston 
describes the different districts of the river-basin. The account 
of the forest regions does not whet our appetite for explora- 
tion. The great Congo forest is still the most strange and 
unhallowed of earth’s secrets, filled with odd men and beasts, 
and deadly to human life. Possibly no African scourge is so 
radically unpleasant as the insect life. Here is a sketch of the 
daily discomforts of the traveller. Apart from mosquitoes, 
tsetse-flies, and sand-flies— 
“there are on or near the water huge hippo flies with green 
eyes and tawny bodies that drive through clothes and skin a 
veritable stiletto; other flies which with their ovipositors deposit 
an egg in the wound that grows into a grub, and will only issue 
through its self-made abscess ; house flies in myriads, wherever 
cattle are bred—odious with their stupid intrusiveness; jiggers 
or burrowing flies; predatory, bloodthirsty ‘ driver’ ants, minute 
brown ants that want to substitute themselves for your sugar 
and biscuits, large ants that stink profoundly, small black ants 
intent on devouring natural history specimens; cockroaches two 
inches long; locusts four inches long; mason wasps which mess 
every prominent article of furniture with their clay nests con- 
taining a gnat and a half-dead spider; grey, glistening wasps 
with almost deadly sting; beetles that burrow into the rafters 
and reduce them to dust; caterpillars that produce a skin disease 
by slightest contact with their poisonous hairs.” 

The chapters on the work of Belgians in the Congo are full 
of interest and value. Among the early Belgian pioneers 
there were many fine figures,—men like Captain Storms, who 
for some years ruled as a benevolent dictator over Tangan- 
yika. The war against the Congo Arabs, though full of 
atrocious incidents, was far from lacking in heroism. The 
treatment by the Belgians of their great negro ally, Gongo 
Lutete, was the first act which lost them the sympathy of the 
native peoples. But, on the whole, the frontier fighting did 
them credit, and Sir Harry Johnston thinks that it was their 
opposition to the Khalifa’s forces about 1894 which saved 
Uganda from a Mahdist invasion. The beginning of the evils 
which have made the Congo State a byword was when King 
Leopold took to concession-mongering, and the consequent 
exploitation of the natives, and refused to have the revenues 
of the State publicly audited and controlled. It was Grenfell’s 
Opinion that the intervention of Belgium about 1884 was 
entirely for the good. Having lived under the old régime, he 
knew its miseries. He thought that the work done up till 
1894 was a credit to any civilised Power. But the system 
of government inaugurated after that seemed to him 
Wholly vicious,—a system, he wrote, which would have as 
surely wrecked a British Colony. He condemned the 
system rather than “the poor individual, who, overcome by 


his fever-heightened fears, loses control of himself.” The 
indictment of King Leopold’s rule which Grenfell has left, 
enforced as it is by Sir Harry Johnston’s sane and well- 
balanced comments, is one of the most damning conceivable, 
because it is the reluctant admission of a man who had once 
hoped for great things from that Sovereign. We have space 
left to notice only one further point. Sir Harry Johnston 
explains convincingly why explorers of high reputation like 
Lieutenant Boyd Alexander and Major Powell Cotton see 
nothing but good in the Belgian work. These travellers 
did not happen to visit the portion of the Congo State 
where the misdeeds took place. They moved outside the 
sphere of the Domaine and the concessions where such over- 
whelming evidence of misgovernment has been collected. 





FIRE, AIR, EARTH, AND WATER.* 

Tue old so-called elements of fire, air, earth, and water have 
long been relegated to the limbo of extinct theories. In their 
place we have the chemical elements, some eighty in number, 
which themselves are on the way to disappear from our ulti- 
mate concepts of Nature, since the recent tendency of physical 
investigation leads us to suppose that these elements them- 
selves are but varying manifestations of some single primitive 
material, which may be what we call electricity, or ether, or 
energy. The tendency, in short, is towards a vast simplifica- 
tion of our views of the universe; and it is a notable fact that 
the first modern thinker to put forward this simplification 
was rather a philosopher than a man of science,—if the 
distinction is valid. Dr. Le Bon, who has lived to see the 
speculations which he deduced from sheer hard thinking 
rather than from laboratory research accepted in the main 
by the most competent physicists, and wonderfully supported 
by the minute and unremitting labour of the greatest 
laboratories of modern times, is one of the most remarkable 
figures in the history of science. When he first enunciated 
the conclusions to which he had been led by certain experi- 
mental researches, but still more by what Newton called “in 
tending his mind” on the great problem of the universe, these 
conclusions were decried on all hands as the revolutionary 
paradoxes of a mere dreamer, and the accuracy of the few and 
simple experiments by which he supported them was freely 
questioned. Now, after the lapse of more than a decade, all 
pbysicists agree that matter can no longer be accounted 
indestructible,—that, on the contrary, it slowly vanishes by 
the dissociation of the so-called “atoms” which compose it. 
They further agree that matter, far from being inert, is a 
colossal reservoir of energy—intra-atomic energy—which it 
can expend without borrowing anything from outside. It is 
only a step farther to accept Dr. Le Bon’s principle that 
“force and matter are two different forms of one and the same 
thing. Matter represents a stable form of intra-atomic energy : 
heat, light, electricity, &c., represent unstable forms of it.” 
This is without question the most important and far-reaching 
discovery in the physical world that has been made since 
Newton, and as yet we only dimly foresee the vast practical 
results that may spring from it within the experience of men 
now living. Dr. Le Bon’s very interesting book on The 
Evolution of Forces—the sequel to his Evolution of Matter— 
has been competently translated by Mr. Legge, and should 
be studied by every reader who is interested in this fairy-tale 
of science. 

Such researches as those of Dr. Le Bon and his colleagues 
may be supposed to refer to the old element of fire, which was 
the vital principle and prime mover of the universe in the 
minds of the older philosophers. The air, once peopled by 
graceful sylphs, is now the ambition of would-be aviators and 
inventors of flying machines. A great deal of nonsense is 
glibly talked on this subject—we have just been warned, for 
instance, that the achievements of the Zeppelin dirigible 
balloon make the invasion of England possible—and we 
cordially recommend Mr. Lanchester’s book on Aerodynamics 
to all readers who wish to understand the problems of flight. 





* (1) The Evolution of Forces, By Gustave Le Bon. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. [5s.[/——(2) Aerodynamics. By F. W. Lanchester, London: 
A. Constable and Co. [s18.)—*) A Text-Book on Sound. By Edwin H. 
Barton, Londof{& Macmillan and Co. [10s.]——(4) Mines and Minerals of the 
British Empire. ¢ Ralph Stokes. London: E. Arnold. gie.-—(8) The 
Geology of Coal an Coal-Mining. By Walcott Gibson, me publisher. 
(7s. 64.]——(6) Earthquales. By William Herbert Hobbs. London: Sydney 
Appleton. [8s. ~(7) The Moon, By Garrett P. Serviss. Same publisher. 





[{6s.|——(8) A Study of Splashes, By A. M. Worthington. London : ng wans 
aud Co. [6s, 6d] 
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It is not very easy reading, since it is intended for those who 
have some mathematical attainments; but it is a sound and 
conscientious piece of work, which should be invaluable to the 
practical builder of aeroplanes. For the first time, as far as 
we know, it brings together in one place all that theory and 
practice have to contribute to our knowledge of the conditions 
which govern true flight. The final chapter, dealing with the 
experimental work of Langley and other investigators, is 
probably the most interesting to the ordinary reader, who will 
realise from it how complex are the problems that the aviator 
has yet to solve. 

The atmosphere has other uses than to sustain flight, and 
one of the most popular of these is well expounded in Pro- 
fessor Barton’s T'ext-Book on Sound. This is a book of a 
simpler order than the classic works of Helmholtz and Lord 
Rayleigh, being intended for students of moderate mathemati- 
cal knowledge. The chapters on various musical instruments 
are fuller and clearer than is usually the case in a physical 
text-book, and we should think that this is just the kind of 
treatise which the musician who desires some acquaintance 
with the physical side of the subject would be well advised to 
procure. 

Coming down to the earth, we find some excellent additions 
to the class of works dealing with the practical aspects of 
geology, which are particularly adapted to the Anglo-Saxon 
genius, never better inspired than when it is handling a 
problem of applied science. Mr. Ralph Stokes’s account of 
the Mines and Minerals of the British Empire is, in the 
words of its sub-title, a “description of the historical, physical 
and industrial features of the principal centres of mineral 
production in the British dominions beyond the seas.” It is 
based on a tour of the Empire which Mr. Stokes undertook 
during 1906 and 1907 on behalf of the Chicago Mining World 
and the Rand Daily Mail. The book, of course, is severely 
practical, being a comprehensive compendium of official or 
semi-official information about the various mining fields, and 
appeals to the general reader only in view of the wonderful 
extent of mineral wealth which it reveals as scattered through 
our Empire. But it should be very serviceable to the would- 
be miner or mining engineer in search of a field for his enter- 
prise. Dr. Gibson’s little book on The Geology of Coal and 
Coal-Mining is the first of a series of text-books on economic 
geology, which promises well. The first nine chapters deal 
with the generai aspects of coal-mining as the geologist views 
them, whilst the last seven give a somewhat detailed account 
of the coalfields of the world. The student of economic 
geology will find it a handy compendium; its arrangement is 
orderly, and its style lucid. A particularly interesting bypath 
of earth-study is followed by Professor Hobbs, of Michigan, in 
his little treatise on Earthquakes. Such terrible convulsions 
as that which recently wrecked San Francisco appeal strongly 
to “the man in the street,” and though we have of late years 
had several books on the same subject from acknowledged 
authorities, Professor Hobbs has no need to fear comparison 
with them. We cannot say so much for Mr. Serviss’s book 
on The Moon, which may be classed with geological works, 
since it handles the structure of a satellite which was once 
part of the earth, as Sir George Darwin has conclusively 
proved. Mr. Serviss understands his subject, but he had the 
fatal idea of copying Fontenelle, and throwing his work into 
dialogue form. It requires a very unusual kind of ability to 
do this with success—M. Flammarion is the only modern 
writer, as far as we know, who has managed it at all well— 
and Mr. Serviss would have done better to stick to the ordinary 
method. Some readers, however, may prefer his device, 
and as far as we have tested the book it is quite trust- 
worthy. The illustrations, from lunar photographs, are 
very good. 

The fourth element, water, is represented on our list by 
only one volume, but that is an extraordinarily good one. 
Mr. Worthington’s Study of Splashes is a brilliant monograph, 
and deserves to pass at once into the rank of classic works of 
the kind. It represents an investigation extending over some 
fourteen years, and argues well for the painstaking and lucid 
instruction given at the Royal Naval Engineering College, 
of which Mr. Worthington is Head-Master. It is beautifully 
illustrated by a long and wonderful series of instantaneous 
photographs, and may be recommended to all readers, lay or 
scientific, as a uniquely interesting study of a curious and 
common, but hitherto little-studied, phenomenon. 





SIR ALGERNON WEST'S RECOLLECTIONS * 
PERHAPS the most important of these thirteen essays is the 
apologia for Lord Randolph Churchill. We have neither the 
right nor the wish to traverse its statements so far as they con- 
cern Sir Algernon’s relations with the man whom he defends: 
A high permanent official—Sir Algernon West was Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue—always regards with some 
apprehension the coming of a new head. In this case there was 
more than apprehension. “I confess,” he writes, “that I was 
as much dismayed as any man at the prospect of his becoming 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” But be goes on: “I was soon 
reconciled.” The new chief was willing to learn; he was 
indefatigable; he had the gift of concentration, and wag 
“scrupulously patient and quiet in discussion.” All this we 
are willing, and more than willing, to allow. But it is im- 
possible to concede—and this is the upshot of Sir Algernon’s 
article—that the acts by which Lord Randolph made his way 
into office and the manner in which he left it were according 
to the best traditions of English political life. Next comes 
an account of “Mr. Gladstone as I Knew Him.” Here our 
author will carry his readers with him. Whatever opinion 
may be held about Mr. Gladstone’s career as a politician, it 
is beyond all question that the more we see of his personality, 
the higher our opinion of him rises. But is Sir Algernon right 
in crediting him with the great Budget which reduced the 
number of articles taxed at the Customs from eleven hundred 
and sixty-three to forty-eight? Surely this was Peel's great 
achievement. in 1842. 

The chief subject of the volume is the changes in 
manners which the author has witnessed, and—a cognate 
topic—the recollections of men whom he has seen, with 
whom he has acted, or whom he has opposed, and who 
are now gone over ad plures. “A Walk through Deserted 
London” is an eloquent enumeration of statesmen, wits, and 
beauties whom the writer has seen and will see no more. Not 
a few good stories are told of them. If we are to choose one, 
it shall be in keeping with the pathetic character of the whole. 
There is a “refuge”’ in St. James’s Street opposite the famous 
bow-window of White’s. Wayfarers owe it to Mr. Pierrepont. 
He begged the Vestry to build it; they consented if he would 
bear the expense. He accepted the condition, and bad it 
erected. One day when the refuge was complete, and his 
name embossed on it, he was proudly showing it off to a 
friend, and had stepped on one side to admire it the better, 
when he was knocked down by a passing coach and killed. 
Another chapter of reminiscences is “The Cosmopolitan 
Club.” On the great question of past v. present Sir Algernon 
is decidedly inclined to be cheerful. We are getting better, 
probably in many t':ings, though with no alarming rapidity, 
but certainly in a broader and kindlier tone of public life. 
We do not entirely agree with the unstinted praise bestowed 
on present-day caricature—there was undoubted cruelty in the 
picture of a parson and a farmer carrying off each his bag of 
dole while a Hindu was dying of hunger—but it is unquestion- 
ably less offensive than it was seventy years ago. And there 
is no more sensitive test of an improvement in manners 
than satire, whether of the pencil or the pen. 





H. TAINE’S LIFE AND LETTERS.+ 

Tais volume (representing two in the French original) 
completes a work of which instalments were given to the 
public in 1902 and 1904. It covers the last twenty-two years 
of Taine’s life. The first letter is dated August 9th, 1870, 
when it had become evident that the war would have 
disastrous results for France. The last was written on 
September 14th, 1892. “I feel,” he says, “as if old age 
had suddenly overwhelmed me. Shall I be able to complete 
my book ?”—it was a treatise on L’ Association et la Famille. 
He never set pen to paper again, dying on March 5th, 1893, 
after five months of acute suffering. 

The second half of 1870 was a period of almost unmitigated 
gloom. Taine could not even have the satisfaction of fighting 
for his country. He offered his services for the National 
Guard, but the doctors rejected him, his health was so weak. 
Still, he could help with his pen; he wrote two articles for 





* One City and Many Men. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, G.C.B. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s. net.] 

t Life and Letters of H. Taine. Abridged and Translated from the French by 
E. Sharvel-Bayly. London: A. Constableand Co. [7s. 6d. net.) 
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nblication in England, in which the case of France was 
stated. He spent part of the time at Tours, part at Pau. 
On the conclusion of peace he returned to Paris, only to 
witness the horrors of the Commune. Then came a consoling 
change. He had been invited to give a series of lectures at 
Oxford. He reached London on May 20th, 1871, and spent 
about three weeks in England, most of the time, of course, in 
Oxford. Here he found everything delightful, except “always 
and everywhere the smell of soot.” His lectures were very 
well received, and he was accorded a most distinguished 
reception, concluding with the D.C.L. degree. His impressions 
of outward things were a little confused, as they are apt to be 
with the visitor to Oxford,—the Rector’s lodgings at Lincoln 
College are certainly not “surrounded by stately trees.” 
But he formed clear conceptions of the place. It was “very 
peautifal, very calm, very classical,” but too much given to 
enjoyment to do much work. He was unfavourably impressed 
with the condition of the agricultural labourer; but then he 
thought that “they worked in gangs and were supported by 
the parish.” “ The English artisans are better educated and 
more sensible than ours.” Of individuals he gives some clear 
little vignettes.. He meets an undergraduate of twenty, and 
thiuks him “ more of a wan than a Frenchman is at thirty” ; 
“a very clever young girl” to whom he is introduced by a 
Professor seems to bim all that is charming, well dressed— 
“rather a rare thing here”—and “a most intellectual lady.” 
It would not be good manners to name her, but we may say 
that the praise has been more than justified. He is almost 
enthusiastic, too, about Mrs. Pattison. But after all the praise 
does not mean much. “Inall I hear or read, I never come 
across any true delicacy of literary feeling, never the gift, the 
art of really understanding the souls and passions that 
animated past humanity.’ 
Matthew Arnold. Some years later he thinks that “ English 
poetry, especially that of the narrative and lyrical order, from 
Byron, Keats, and Shelley to Tennyson and the two Brownings, 
stands first in Europe.” 

This is but a sample of one of the most interesting books 
that the present writer has seen for some years. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the Nineteenth Century the Prince di Teano writes on 
“The Roman Empire: a Lesson on the Effects of Free 
Trade.” 


taking his meaning. Briefly put, his argument is this: the 
Empire brought about a system of universal Free-trade, and 
Italian agriculture was ruined. But there are many other 
causes to be considered. For centuries before the Empire was 
thought of the agrarian question continued to be the insoluble 
problem of Roman politics. The vast flood of wealth which 
poured into Italy, with the development of luxury which 
followed, was another cause. Parks and mansions dis- 
possessed the cultivator. The younger Pliny, who was 
not in the front rank of the rich, had some seven country 
houses. And then there was the enormous slave population 
which followed on the conquest of the world. The free 
cultivator could not stand before a competition so unfair. 
Of course Free-trade brings about individual hardships. 
There will always be such cases as that of the Italian 
flower-grower who complained that he was undersold by 
Egyptian roses. But this is very different from the conten- 
tion of the Prince di Teano. Mr. James G. Hutchinson 
takes us with bim at least in the negations of his “ Workman's 
View of the Remedy for Unemployment.” He will have 
nothing to do, for instance, with Tariff Reform. He makes 
here a good point in stating the fact that the “dumping” of 
semi-manufactures often enables our traders to complete the 
manufactured article with excellent results. The case of 
Luton and straw-plait is strictly relevant. His great remedy 
is diminishing the drink bill. It stands on an average at 
6s. 10d. per week for every working-class family; cut it down 
to 2s. 4d., and there will be sixty millions or so to spend on 
useful things, and a proportionate increase of employ- 
ment. He recognises, however, that this would not do 
much for casual labour. That evil must be attacked in 
other ways. It is a very interesting essay, even if it 
does not always convince us. Mr. Mitra gives a history 
of the relations between the Indian Government and 
the Press, English and vernacular. It looks like a record 








He does not intend, he tells us, to take part | 
directly in the Tariff Reform discussion, but there is no mis- | 





Yet he had met Swinburne and | 


of change and vacillation; but then an outsider knows, 
or ought to know, that only the man on the spot can 
judge of what is possible. Mr. Mitra is evidently doubtful 
whether the new legislation will be of much use. “It is. 
difficult to be hopeful of complete success.” Well, no law has 
ever had a “complete success.” We can only hope for a 
modus vivendi. One of the chief obstacles to that is to be 
found in the utterances of ignorant or interested demagogues 
at home.——Mrs. Humphry Ward in her “ Women’s Anti- 
Suffrage Movement” recalls the “ Appeal against Female 
Suffrage” issued in the Nineteenth Century in 1889, prints the 
manifesto of the newly constituted League which has the 
same purpose in view, and adds the speech made by herself at 
the meeting which adopted this manifesto. 


In naval matters the National Review is always a potent 
force on the right side. This month there is a vigorously 
written defence of Lord Charles Beresford by Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, from which we may quote the following passage :— 

“What are the charges against him? Not that he is an incom- 
petent oflicer, a bad commander-in-chief. Every officer and man 
who has served under him would instantly give that story the 
lie. But this is not even alleged. It would not be denied even 
at the Admiralty that he handles fleets brilliantly, and that he 
has this supreme quality in a leader, of teaching his subordinates 
their work. Other admirals have manwuvred well, but have not 
permitted their junior officers to learn the art of manawuvring ; 
they have kept their plans a dark secret, with the result that if 
they had fallen in battle their captains could not have known or 
carried out their intentions. Lord Charles’s plan is the plan of 
Nelson. It is seriously alleged that Lord Charles is insubordinate ?, 
In what, then, does this insubordination lie? In rebuking very 
properly Sir Percy Scott for a most improper signal? In refusing 
to shake hands under very peculiar circumstances with the First 
Sea Lord? If so, and if this constitutes indiscipline, why did not 
the Admiralty Board act forthwith ?” 

Mr. J. 8. Arkwright, M.P., makes a formidable indict- 





| ment of the Ministry in “The Parliamentary Breakdown,’ 


| prodigal. 





especially when he condemns the drafts on the future with 
which the present Government have been so alarmingly 
But some of his charges are too easily retorted. 
Both parties use obstruction when they are in opposition 
and the “guillotine” when they are in power. No 
method of expediting business could be denied to a Minister 
who could affirm from his heart that he had never spoken or 
acted from a desire to embarrass an opponent. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pollock in “ A Bolt from the Blue” draws a startling 
picture of a German invasion of England. It is well worth 
considering. Still, one may ask whether all these things 
could have been so absolutely unexpected, that, for instance, 
“merchant steamers were, though the British authorities 
knew it not, busy laying mines in the Straits of Dover and 
also in the Thames.” Mr. A. G. Bradley contributes a 
seasonable article in “ Carleton’s Defence of Quebec.” The 
name of Guy Carleton must come next to that of Wolfe 
in the list of the bene meriti de republica in the matter of 
British North America. There is a curious confirmation of 
what Mr. Bradley says about the general ignorance of bis 
name, in this country at least, in Messrs. Low and Pulling’s 
excellent Dictionary of English History. The name appears 
“Guy Carleton [Lord Dorchester].” But when we turn to 
the reference we find “ Dorchester, Dudley Carleton, Viscount 
(1573-1632),” and “Dorchester, Catherine Sedley, Countess 
of,” but nothing about the Canadian hero. 

In the Contemporary Mr. H. G. Wells gives an exposition of 
what he calls “ My Socialism.” He will have nothing to do 
with “ philanthropic administrative Socialism.” He disavows 
“the Socialism of revolt” and the “furtive Socialism of the 
specialist,” though he handsomely allows that his own work 
of imagining a new world with a new order is easier than 
that of changing the old world. When we come to the con- 
structive part we do not meet with anything very definite. 
Some things and some people he condemns,—the negative 
side aguin. You must not play a game for pay,—tbe pro- 
fessional cricketer is banned. If you have money invested 
and draw the interest, you are a “social parasite,”—<e., 
you are de jure, but de facto you cannot help yourself, 
Give up the property, and it will fall into the bands of 
some more egoistic possessor. The woman who asserts 
independence of legal ties is in much the same position as 
the property-abjuring man. Marriage, therefore, or something 
like it—no ethical or religious element being allowed. to 
intrude—is approved. Altogether, the article is highly 
interesting. Fortunate Mr. Wells, who can always invent 
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worlds to conquer !—— We turned with a certain eagerness to 
see what Mr. Harold Spender had to say on “Next Year's 
Finance.” Old-age pensions, the Navy, education, not to 
count a somewhat vague scheme for insuring against un- 
employment, will require £12,000,000, diminished by the 
extinction of Debt to £10,000,000. Various methods of raising 
money are more or less summarily dismissed, and the remedy 
is thrift. Very good; but Mr. Harold Spender’s thrift is to 
be interpreted by the sentence: “If we cannot afford an 
expensive policy abroad we must avoid it.” We are reminded 
of what we read many years ago in an election address 
attributed to a politician of this type: “It would be 
cheaper, and therefore more patriotic, to purchase the 
forbearance of our neighbours.”——In “ Foreign Affairs ” 
Dr. E. J. Dillon gives a deplorable “ Picture of Latter-Day 
Persia,’——“'no national defence, hardly any national 
sentiment, no safeguard for life and property anywhere”; 
and this unhappy people is the stake for which the Shah 
and his uncle, Zilli Sultan, are playing. Is the Shah 
better or worse than his predecessors? All that Dr. Dillon 
can say is that he may be better, because “he has as yet had 
little opportunity to show himself in his true colours.” We 
are reminded of “Junius’s” famous saying, “ A man may be 
very bad without being degenerate.” Count Jos. Mailath 
undertakes the not very hopeful task of showing that the 
minor nationalities of Hungary have no reason to complain 
of Magyar supremacy. It seems to us just such an article as 
might have been written sixty years ago by a German impatient 
of Magyar aspirations.——-There is a very interesting article 
on “The Abbé Loisy and Modernism,” which we can but 
mention; and a warning from Mr. Edward Foord, who writes 
on “China and the Destruction of the Roman Empire,” to 
the “pack of snarling jackal-like States calling themselves 
the Great Powers of Europe” that they had better be careful 
not to provoke the greatest nation in the world. 

In the Fortnightly there is an article by Prince Alfonso de 
Bourbon which gives an account of the activities of the 
various anti-duelling leagues now at work in Europe. That 
such leagues should be wanted appears strange to Englishmen, 
to whom duels now seem as remote as, and far more absurd 
than, chain armour. Italy may be said to be leading the way, for 
the King himself has become a patron of the league in which 
Liberals and Churchmen are making common cause. Spain 
has been taking up the matter vigorously, not only by 
voluntary work, but by legislation. In France the propaganda 
has been difficult owing to the divisions caused by religious 
and political strife. General Picquart has issued a decree 
commanding that in the Army every one should be left free 
and not coerced into fighting, while at the end of his life 
even M. Paul de Cassagnac became one of a Court of Honour 
whose object was to arrange quarrels without resort to the 
methods of our barbarous ancestors. Austria has not been 
behindhand in the movement, nor has Germany. Mr. 
Angus Hamilton, writing of “The Persian Crisis,” takes the 
side of the Shah, and seems to imply that the inability of 
Orientals to work a democratic Constitution justifies the 
massacres by the despot. The text of some of the oaths 
to maintain the Constitution solemnly sworn by the Shah is 
given; but while recording the breaking of these oaths Mr. 
Hamilton has no condemnation for the breaches of faith. He 
also thinks that it would have been prudent to have let the 
Shah “deal with recalcitrant subjects in the way he deemed 
to be fit,” and he regrets “that the requirements of Anglo- 
Persian policy were not safeguarded from the intrusion of 
humanitarian instincts.” Sir Rowland Blennerhassett writes 
an interesting and suggestive paper entitled “ Aspects of 
Strategy and Tactics.” He points out how great a necessity 
in a commander is the possession of magnetic qualities, and in 
this respect instances Bliicher, and the way he was able to 
make his exhausted army follow him to join Wellington at 
Waterloo. The vexed question of the education of naval 
officers is touched upon, and the developments of recent years 
criticised, the writer insisting that, above all things, the 
mental and moral qualities of leaders of men are those which 
a naval officer requires most. He thinks that the tendency 











now is to fill the mind with facts rather than to develop 
and strengthen it. 

Blackwood contains the final portion of Mr. Hugh Clifford's 
striking story of the Malay Prince who was educated in 
England. The tragic ending seems the only solution possible, 





for Saleh had found life intolerable with his double point of 
view of East and West. Mr. Clifford raises the most important 
questions as to the education of our Oriental fellow-subjects, 
It is to be hoped that the story will be reprinted in book form, 
for its qualities of imagination and vivid portrayal make it 
more illuminating than a mere statement of views to those 
unfamiliar with the problem. The charm and interest of 
Colonel Seott-Moncrieff’s papers, “On an Indian Canal,” are 
maintained in the third instalment. Canals not only help to 
avert famines by irrigation, but by their constractive works 
provide employment in time of dearth. We are given astriking 
account of the preparation of a camp for thirty thousand 
people within a month, and of its splendid and sympathetic 
management by two young English officials. In addition, 
help came from some native gentlemen of good position, one 
of whom specially devoted himself to the orphan children 
with success. When the scarcity was over and the people 
returned to their homes they were warm in their farewell 
greetings. One man said: “ When we came we were afraid, 
but now if the Sirkar were to tell us to go to Kabul we would 
go.” That a canal is a pacificator appears from the striking 
description of the irrigation of the Peshawar Valley, which 
has been made fruitful, and where the one-time turbulent 
people now expend their energies in agriculture.——Mr, 
Pickthall has become possessed of a diary which was kept by 
an inmate of a girls’ school in Versailles in 1850, whose 
Christian name—Yvonne—only has survived. Asa study of 
a personality the diary is interesting. The various episodes 
recorded are intermingled with minute descriptions of dresses, 
The account of the writer’s betrothal is curious. “ Monsieur 
said, ‘My little Yvonne, will you crown my life?’ To which 
Mademoiselle responded, ‘ Perfectly, Charles, isit notarranged?’ 
And then he embraced me with great propriety (trés convenable- 
ment) on both cheeks.” But the great thing of life came to 
her in maternity, and although she may complain that her 
husband is tiresome when indisposed, though not so when 
really ill, in her children her happiness was complete. 

Mr. Beaumont, the secretary of the Central Small Holdings 
Society, writes in the Albany Review a paper taking stock of 
what has been done up to the present time by the County 
Councils in making a start with small holdings. It would 
seem from his correspondence that in some places people fear 
that their County Councils are not acting with promptness, 
and accusations are even made of a desire for the Act to prove 
inoperative. On the other hand, instances are given of 
counties like Kent where matters are in good working order 
and well advanced. Mr. Beaumont says that among the 
applicants for small holdings the “ back-to-the-land ” towns- 
man is conspicuous by his absence, the majority of the would- 
be tenants being country people born and bred.——Mr. James 
Hooper makes an inquiry into black magic, and especially 
into the wasting of waxen and clay images. This particular 
manner of destroying enemies seems to have been used from 
the earliest times and in all countries. Apparently the 
practice still goes on in Scotland to the present day. ‘There 
exists in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford a clay image 
which was found in a burn in the Highlands. Magic persists 
more than people sometimes imagine. The present writer 
remembers an incantation in which a sheep’s heart stuck 
full of pins was burnt in a village in Somersetshire, while 
in a neighbouring hamlet a black cat was burnt in the 
churebyard. Mr. Jenks regrets the death of the late Prime 
Minister, as he fears that the attack on the House of Lords 
is slackening. The following sentences give a sample of his 
style of reasoning :— 








“The average mind of the House of Lords is of a creeping type, 
which clings desperately to property and privilege, and has an 
insane jealousy of popular liberty and progress. Such a mind 
can be whipped to order; it is incapable of magnanimity. ..... 
How long are the mailed champions of popular rights to sit down 
before this pinchbeck castle, and, with solemn waggings of the 
head, to sigh out, ‘Impossible! beyond our strength ?’—when 
history, such as a child might read, offers the key to the solution 
of the difficulty.” 


If this be true, how is the utter collapse of the campaign 
against the House of Lords in the country last autumn to be 
accounted for P 

There are two notable military articles in the August 
United Service Magazine. The first is “The Intellectual 
Preparation of the German Army for a War with England.” 
The writer of this striking paper shows how the special 
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conditions that prevail in the German Army make that 
Army inclined to war. He notes, too, that the dis- 
consideration from which the Army is now suffering in 
certain quarters, owing to the rise in importance of 
the commercial and non-military classes, has a bad, not 
a good, effect. The German officer, he tells us, feels that 
he must be doing something to justify his existence. 
Another important point made by the writer, which we are 
afraid is only too true, is that “ Bismarck is more now than ever 
the oracle, the demigod, the incarnate Providence, especially 
made man for the benefit of the Germans.” The whole 
article is very striking, and we may perhaps be able to 
return to it on another occasion. If not, or rather, we should 
say, in any case, it is well worth careful study. 
The second, “War in Enclosed Country,” by “ Fantassin,” 
is a brightly written tactical study which we commend 
to the notice of all brigade and battalion commanders. 
The writer's point is that we do not sufficiently 
study the movement and handling of troops in enclosed 
country, though the knowledge to be gained thereby may 
prove absolutely essential to us should we ever have to meet 
an enemy in these islands. “If,” he says, “we have realised 
and overcome the difficulties of working over enclosed country, 
and have learned how to reap the advantages it affords, there 
should be found on the threshold of such country for the 
army which attacks us the warning which Dante found over 
the gates of hell. If, on the other hand, we have not, then we 
shall possibly only be able to apply with truth to ourselves the 
ancient lament of David: ‘ How are the mighty fallen and the 
weapons of war perished.’” “ Fantassin” has not merely studied 
the object of his paper in the abstract, but has taken part in 
those recent manceuvres of which the ferrain has been enclosed 
country, and has on the spot and in action tried to think out 
the necessary problems. He puts the matter exceedingly well 
when he tells us that the watchword for action in enclosed 
country is decentralisation. To this we may add for our civilian 
readers that decentralisation is by no means the same thing as 
disorganisation or “ go-as-you-please.” Decentralisation without 
disorganisation is one of the most difficult things in the world 
to accomplish, but when accomplished one of the most effective. 
“Fantassin” not only points out how enclosed country helps 





the attack, but shows by descriptive examples how and why | 
Needless to say, this does not mean that | 
| methods :— 


this must be so. 
enclosed country will help the invader. On the contrary, if 
the invasion is properly met, it helps the home force, which is 
acting in a friendly country, and one which ought to be better 
known to him than to the enemy, who, necessarily somewhat 
bewildered by his new surroundings, is apt to stand on the 
defensive in practice, however much he may be attacking in 
theory. Incidentally “Fantassin” points out the enormous 
importance of a mobile reserve force which can be brought 
up rapidly to the weak spot. What “Fantassin” has to say 
about artillery is often very informing. He tells us, for 
example, how a company of infantry was the other day 
ordered to attack a battery in position. The gunners were 
duly warned, and were solely occupied in attempting to locate 
the company. Yet the infantry got within two bundred yards 
of them without being perceived simply by utilising the 
hedges and banks for cover. But, as he points out, this was 
not by any means due to the negligence or inefficiency of the 
artillery, but rather to the inherent difficulties of finding out 
what is going on in enclosed country. 





NOVELS. 


THE SLIM PRINCESS.® 


Tue desire of Turkish women for education and for emancipa- 
tion from the strict seclusion of the harem, as any one who has 
lived in Turkey or Egypt will readily admit, though still con- 
fined to a small minority, is no longer an entirely negligible 
factor in the social development of that Empire. Indeed, 
some observers have gone so far as to single out this tendency 
as likely to produce the most far-reaching and revolutionary 
results. It has already been utilised as a motive in romantic 
and serious fiction—notably by French writers—and it lends 
acertain basis of probability to the extravaganza to which 
the well-known American humourist, Mr. George Ade, has 
given the name of The Slim Princess. Mr. Ade, as becomes 


London: Gay & Hancock. (3s, 6d, net.) 





® The Slim Princess. By George Ade. 














the author of the famous Fables in Slang, treats the problem 
in a spirit of grotesque and audacious irresponsibility; but 
it may be freely admitted to his credit that, though he 
frequently traverses delicate ground, his treatment is void of 
offence, and the most serious complaint to be levelled against 
his joyous fantasia—which, by the way, is admirably illus- 
trated in colours by Mr. George Kerr—is that the entertain- 
ment it provides will only suffice for the swift passage of an 
idle hour or two at the most. 

The scene of the story is laid in the imaginary Turkish 
province of Morovenia, a State in transition, “in which both 
the mosque and the motor-car now occur in the same land- 
scape.” But in Morovenia woman is, or at the opening of 
the story still was, unliberated. Hence the tragi-comedy of 
the beautiful Princess Kalora, the Governor-General’s elder 
daughter, who, in spite of her wit and accomplishments, 
had reached the age of nineteen without attracting a suitor 
simply because she failed to satisfy the law which estab- 
lishes a direct ratio between obesity and feminine beauty. 
To make matters worse, she was encouraged in her defiance 
of Morovenian fashion by her tutor, who bore a grudge 
ugainst the Governor-General, and by the wife of the British 
Consul. Mrs. Plumston reveals to Kalora that what con- 
stitutes her negligible in the Turkish marriage market would 
render her supremely attractive elsewhere; and her insub- 
ordination is aggravated by the intervention of a young 
American millionaire, who scales the Governor’s garden wall, 
converses with the “slim Princess,’ and evades capture by a 
lavish display of athletic prowess. Mr. Pike, in short, soon 
makes Morovenia too hot to hold him; but though the Princess 
is desolated by his departure, the stars in their courses 
conspire to effect their reunion. The Governor, unaware of 
the causes of Kalora’s recalcitrancy, and at his wits’ end to 
discover an eligible husband for ber, resolves to send her to 
America to undergo a fattening diet, the advertisement of 
which has profoundly impressed him; and Kalora, once safely 
across the Atlantic, not only achieves a prodigious social 
success in Washington, but renews acquaintance with the 
engaging millionaire. Ultimately Mr. Pike addresses his suit 
formally to her father, and after some amusing cross-purposes 
The interview in which Mr. Pike 
endeavours to satisfy the Governor-General as to his means 
and social position is an excellent example of Mr. Ade’s 


is accepted with effusion. 


“*T do not blame you for being loyal to your own home, sir, 
but isn’t it rather presumptuous for you, an American, to aspire 
to the hand of « Princess who could marry any one of a dozen 
young men of wealth and social position?’—‘ What’s the matter 
with my wealth and social position? I’m willing to stack up my 
bank-account with any other candidate. I happen to be worth 
eighteen million dollars,’—‘ Dollars!’ repeated the Governor- 
General, puzzled. ‘What would that be in piasters?’—‘It’s a 
shame to tell you. Only about four hundred million piasters, 
that’s all.—‘ What!’ exclaimed the Governor-General. ‘Surely 
you are joking. How could one man be worth four hundred 
million piasters?’—‘Say, if you give me a pencil and a 
pad of paper and about a half-day’s time, I'll figure out 
for you what Henry Frick is worth in piasters and then 
you would have a fit. Why, in the land of ready money 
I’m only a third-rater, but I've got the four hundred million, 
all right..—‘ But have you any social position?’ asked the 
Governor-General. ‘Any rank? Any title? Over here those 
things count for a great deal.’—‘I am Grand Exalted Ruler of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks,’ said the visitor 
calmly.— Really!’—‘ I am a Knight Templar.—‘ A knight? 
‘That is certainly something.’—‘ Do you see this badge with all 
the jewels in it? That means that lama Noble of the Mystic 
Shrine.’—‘ I can see that it is the insignia of a very distinguished 
order,’ said the Governor-General, as he touched it admiringly. 
—‘ What is more, I am King of the Hoo-Hoos.’—‘ A king ?’—‘ A 
sure-enough king. Now, don’t you worry about my wealth or my 
title. I’ve got money to burn and I can travel in any company.” 


We may note, in conclusion, that the artist is much kinder to 
Mrs. Plumston than the author. Mr. Ade describes her as 
“ very tall, bony, and dignified,” but in Mr, Kerr's picture she 
is almost as elegant as the “slim Princess” herself. As for 
the truth to type of Mr. Pike’s conversational style, we are 
prepared to accept Mr. Ade without cavil; few authors 
have a greater mastery of American slang. But we may 
be allowed to hint a doubt whether the dignified Mrs, 
Plumston would have used the expletive “ pickles!” 





The Old Allegiance. By Hubert Wales. (John Long. 6s8.)— 
When we reviewed this novel in October, 1899, with a due 
appreciation of its undoubted merits, it was entitled “ Purple and 
Fine Linen: a Tale of Two Centuries, by William Pigott,” and was 
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published by Messrs. Cassell and Co. A comparison of the volume 
before us with a copy of the original has satisfied us that the 
two novels are absolutely identical in contents apart from the 
alteration in the title-page. In view of these changes, especially 
the alteration of the author’s name; in view of the statement 
in the publisher’s advertisement that this is a “notable new 
novel,” and the absence in any part of the book itself of any 
indication that this is not a new work; and lastly, in view of the 
fact that a prefatory dedication has been added calculated to 
convey the impression that the author is taking a new departure 
in consequence of the reception of his recent novels, we prefer to 
withhold comment until the author and Mr. John Long, the 
publisher of The Old Allegiance, furnish an explanation of the 
methods pursued in the republication of “ Purple and Fine Linen.” 

The Liberationist. By Harold Bindloss. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 68.)}—Mr. Bindloss’s novel will be read chiefly for the interest 
of its pictures of West Africa. The story itself is a little con- 
fused and vague, but the reader is left with a vivid impression 
of what travel, commerce, and missionary life in Portuguese 
West Africa really mean. 

ReapaBie Novets.—Totty. By Bertram Smith. (Harper and 
Brothers. 3s. 6d.)—An amusing collection of schoolboy stories. 
——The Dazzling Miss Davison. By Florence Warden. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—A story with a mystery which will be rather trans- 
parent to the practised reader. Miss Davison’s adventures are, 
however, excitingly told. A Stormy Morning. By Lady Napier 
of Magdala. (John Murray. 6s.)—A society novel in which the 
necéssary complications in the love interest are perhaps a little 








forced. God in San Dam. By F. Blount Mott. (Greening and 
Co. 6s.)—A striking story of religious influence working on a 





society corrupted by cupidity and vice. Aunt Maud. By Ernest 
Oldmeadow. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—A love story which might 
be taken as an apology for the mariage de convenance.——Love 
and the Poor Suitor. By Percy White. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s8.)—A curiously inconsequent tale, but with some good character- 
drawing and excellently written. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Addresses to Earl Grey and Speeches in Reply. (S. E. Dawson 
Ottawa.)—This volume includes addresses made and replied 
to from December 10th, 1904, at the beginning of Lord. Grey’s 
tenure of office, down to 1907. Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, 
Regina, Winnipeg, Victoria, Vancouver, Quebec, St. John, 
among the places at which these functions took place. 
Some were municipal welcomes; others public dinners. The 
theme was, in one way or another, the development of Canada. 
Lord Grey’s replies seem to be uniformly excellent, judiciously 
suited—to speak of one of their merits—to the time and 
place. It is interesting, for instance, to see how the speaker rises 
to the opportunity when he has to accommodate himself to such 
an occasion as an address from the municipality of Quebec. His 
reply is on a much loftier plane of sentiment than we commonly 
find. He could not, it seems clear, have adapted himself more 
admirably to his theme. 


are 


St. Thomas of Canterbury. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Mac- 
donald and Evans. 2s.)—This is a volume of the “St. Nicholas 
Series,” edited by Dom Bede Camm, and appears with the 
imprimatur of the Censorship. Father Benson tells the story of 
St. Thomas picturesquely and effectively. His point of view is 
not ours; but we have no wish to deny that some of the aspects 
of character and of principle which he presents to us accord with 
the truth. The popular favour with which Becket was regarded 
is a testimony of very great weight. The people thought that he 
championed their liberties, and they thought right. But that he 
stood for principles which ultimately are fatal to liberty is not 
less true. He did well to check the tyranny of Kings; but he 
would have established a tyranny of priests, which is ten times 
worse. However, the question is too big to be argued here. One 
detail may be mentioned. It is scarcely fair, we think, for 
Father Benson to say that when the King demanded that clerks 
should be subject to the ordinary Courts of Justice he was asking 
that they should be twice punished, first by the ecclesiastical, 
and secondly by the lay tribunal. That could have been easily 
arranged. The fact was that the criminous clerk, as long as he 
was subject to the Church Courts only, escaped with trivial 
penalties. The monstrous offence of solicitation in the con- 
fessional, for instance, was often treated with a scandalous 


leniency. Heresy was the only offence that was severely dealt 
with. 

















Richard Bentley, B.D: a Bibliography. By A. T. Bartholomew. 
(Bowes and Bowes. 7s. 6d. net.)—In this volume is accomplished 
an interesting task, which one is surprised, as Dr. Clark sug 

to find so long delayed. Dr. Clark sets forth its history. Hg 
began, on his election at Trinity, to collect the tracts that con. 
cerned the great controversy between Bentley and his College, 
This collection was extended to Bentley’s other works. Dr. 
Luard was always a sympathetic helper, though he declined to 
accept Dr. Clark’s suggestion that he should undertake the 
bibliography. When Dr. Luard died, he left his Bentley library 
to Dr. Clark, and the latter has now utilised the services of Mr. 
Bartholomew, who is an assistant in the Cambridge University 
Library. The bibliography is in nine parts: I.-III. are Theological; 
IV.-V. Classical (the “ Phalaris” controversy, items 89-136, and 
various editions, Horace being the most famous, 90-204). The 
sixth section concerns Trinity College (205-249); the seventh, 
“ Miscellanea”; the eighth, “Collected Works and Correspond- 
ence”; and the ninth, “Biography and Criticism.” There are 
various supplemental documents, as a chronology of Bentley’s 
life, and a facsimile of a letter about 1 John v. 7, the “Three 
Witnesses Text.” Bentley’s idea was that if St. Jerome in the 
Vulgate did not include it, he followed the Greek texts of his 
time—we wonder what the Papal edition will have—* If that 
age did not know it, then Arianism in its height was beat down, 
without the help of that verse.” 


The Country Gentleman’s Estate Book. Edited and Compiled by 
William Broomhall. (24 St. James’s Street. £1 1s.)—The con- 
tents of this volume are legislation in 1907, various articles on 
agricultural subjects, fences, fowls, forestry, rab bits, turf, fruit, 
hops, birds, and a multitude of others which we cannot enumerate, 
much less comment on. This is, as we have said more than once 
before, a most useful work. 


We have received Sidliuone Essays, by Paul Elm er More, Fifth 
Series (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 5s. net). These are reprinted from 
the Nation and Evening Post (New York), and in one instance 
(“Centenary of Longfellow”) from the Washington University 
Bulletin. 





New Epirions.—In the “St. Martin’s Illustrated Library of 
Standard Authors” (Chatto and Windus) we have the first in- 
stalment of a projected edition of “ The Works of Jane Austen,” to 
be completed in ten volumes (3s. Gd. net per vol.) Pride and 
Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility, each in two volumes, have 


now appeared. The type is admirably clear, and the illustra- 
tions truly Georgian. The text, however, has not always 
been carefully read by the artist. Marianne in Sense and 


Sensibility (ii. 8) is lying dressed upon her bed, and the 
words underneath are “Elinor saw her lay her aching head 
on the pillow,” but this is said when the girl had been 
persuaded to go to bed. The drawing is curiously unequal 
to others in the series. The Book-Hunter. By John Hill Burton. 
Edited by J. Herbert Slater. (G. Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—The editor has furnished the book with a number of 
instructive notes, Railway Map of the British Isles. (G. Philip 
and Son. ls. net.)——The Extra Pharmacope@ia of Martindale and 
Westcott. Revised by Harrison Martindale and W. Wynn Westcott. 
(HH. K. Lewis. 10s. 6d. net.) 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
OO” 
Adamson (R.), The peri re of Modern Philosoph 
Alcuin Club Collections, Pontifical onsen Vol. IV 
Bowie (A. J.), Practical Irrigation, 8vo..... 


.. (Blackwood) net 
y. (Longmans) net 2 
.. (Spon) net 





Coleman (G. 8.), Reinforced Concrete Diagrams, Toy ‘4to (Lockwood) net Fe} 
Commas 7.5, A Tes Ge Gs GOD caccccccecocctnnscenareccvee -+-(Methuen) 6/0 
Cooper (A.), The Sexual Disabilities of Man, 12mo . ‘ " (Lewis) net 4 





. 4 
Crane (D.), John Clifford, God's Soldier aud the People’ ‘s Tribune (Dalton) 2/6 












Dutton (A. Stayt), The National Physique, cr 8vo, (Bailliére) net 5” 
Edwardes (T.), The Lore of the Honey-Bee, cr 8vo (Methuen) 6/0 
Firth (R. H.), Military Hygiene, cr 8vo................ urehill) net 3/6 
Gilchrist (R. Murray), The Abbey Mystery, .(Methuen) 6/0 
Grubb (A. P.), Life Story of the Right Hon. John Burn “cr 8v0.. (Dalton) 2/6 
Gruner (O. C.), Studies in Puncture Fluids, 8v0 ............cccecesceceeee (Lewis) 7/6 
Hamilton (Liew), The Wirrals, cr 8V0 ...............ccces.e0e: Stockwell) net 3/6 
Hawkins (B.), Months and Melodies, 4t0 «2.0.0.0... .cccceeccccceeee (Pitman) net 2/6 
Holman (H.), Pestalozzi: an Account of his Life and Work, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 3/0 
Inman (H. Escott-), The Mill-Lass of Ilderleigh, cr 8vo ............. (Warne) 3/6 
Jerrold (W.), Sir Se is I, GIP GUD... sncinseuneccansen consebeocsene (Dalton) 24 
Little (May), Cookery up to Date, cr 8V0...........cccceceeeee W. Laurie) net 2 
Millard (C. N.), The Wonderful House that Jack Has, £ 8vo (Macmillan) 3/0 
Murray (Davia'C hristie), Recollections, 8v0.............cccsccececseceee (Long) net 10/6 
O'Brien (Hon. Georgina), The Heart of the Peasant, and other Stories, 

Re Be Rise INR SE ONT NE EE LRN Se: (Sisley) 6/0 
Ee (Greening) 6/0 
Redmayne (R, A. 8.), Modern Practice in Mining: Vol. L., Coal, 8vo 

( ngmauns) net 6 
Stack (late Edward), The Mikers, 8vo ... .(Nutt) net 7/6 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), Queen Mary ‘and Harold ‘(Eversley Edition), 

GE BVO ccccer cocvccecosesnscoccosccceggoeseocess ces ces coccesccsoscccon cocceee acmillan) net 4/0 
Waineman ‘om A Summer Tour in Finland, 8vo............. (Methuen) net 10/6 
Walker (J omson), Estimation of the Renal Function in Urinary 

SINE, SOUND crinsnithceeih crniiiabninidihieieiiiaaiteinssnnedesnnsensnsevaneneeounsaiienl (Cassell) net 7/6 
Whitby (B.), The Result of an Accident, cr 8vo........... ..(Methuen) 6/0 
Willson (B.), Occultism and Common Sense, cr 8v0. (T. Ww. Laurie) net 6/0 
Youngson (P de Board ee henews Arithmetic for First-Class Engineers, 

er 8vo ecsente ensepesces ...(Simpkin) net 39 
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AND BEAUTIFUL & 


LIBERTY BROCADES 


00.8 INEXPENSIVE 
DESIGNS Regent St. London CHOICE 
REPRODUCED COLOURS 
FROM RARE PATTERNS POST-FREE GRACEFUL 
BROIDERIES DRAPING 
oF HISTORIC AND VERY 
oRIGIN DURABLE 
FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S8.W. 


13s. per ib.—in 1tib, % Ib, and Ib. Tins, 





Major Watter WIvNGFIELp writes :—‘‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fregrant mixture.” 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





THE STAR LIFE 
Assurance Society, 


32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


TURNBULL & ASSER, 
SPORTING HOSIERS, 


Patentees and Manufacturers of ‘*Quorn” Hunting Scarf. 
The “QUORN” Scarf 


For Shooting, Fishing, Hunting, Golf, and every Outdoor Pursuit. 
Post 4/6 tree. 





71-72 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
When ordering, please state size of collar worn. 
Telephone 4628 Gerrard. Telegrams—‘** Paddywhack, London.” 





During the Holiday Season 


HAMPTON S 
NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 


RENOVATIONS 


ALTERATIONS 
Re-making Bedding 
Re-uphoilstering 


Estimates Free 





HAMPTONS are not connected with any other 
Furnishing House 
ONLY SHOWROOMS 


PALL MALL, LONDON 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Per al Accident and Di 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Pilate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies 
The terms and conditions of Iusurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured, 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 8ilstr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


oy SPECIAL DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ui Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’S 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | xew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Bea, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C, 








TRADE-MALE- 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(Outfitters by Appointment to their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) 





Invite enquiry for their New Descriptive Price List, just published. 
Shirts, Lamouta Underclothing, &c. 


An intelligible Book of Reference containing all that is necessary in 
Men's Wear, condensed in a manner most helpful in ordering by post. 





152 and 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
BURROW’S PROMOTE HEALTH. 








LIVER and KIDNEY 
“ALPHA BRAND.” THE SPRINGS, MALVERN. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles, 


PREVENT DISEASE, 
MALVERN CURE INDIGESTION, 
WATERS, COMPLAINTS, &c. 
W. & J. BURROW, 
PURE ITALIAN WINES. 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
MONTE FIANO ; An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. 6d. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.’—Srratamore (Eart oF). 
“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-favoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and SLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





Ralf- 


f 
Inciuding postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly 
RNG cccasesenccaccesesenecensennnees £l © .00c OBA Beoec® F G 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
Chama, BC. cccccccccccecccccsccescecesece 113 6....016 3....0 8 2 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





AKE DISTRICT.—HOUSE TO LET, UNFURNISHED, 
A May, 1909, for 3 years or more; 2 sitting-rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom ; 
in full sun, commanding Windermere and Scafell Range ; 400 ft. above Amble- 
side. 10 min. walk to Market-Place. Golf, lawn tenuis, cricket. Princi ouly 
apply. References.—Rev. W. BARTHOLOMEW, Kirkstone Hill, Ambleside. 


ONDON.—Comfortable BOARD OFFERED to 
LADIES in old-established STUDENTS HOME, empty during 
Vacation,—5 Brunswick Square, W.C, 
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bedrooms (9 beds), bathroom, 3 sitting-rooms, veranda, small 
electric light. Near good golf links. ive guineas a week for 
September ; later, two guineas.—Apply B. MALLET, Esq., 
ouse, 


URREY (Ewburst, in the lovely country between Guild- 

ford, Dorking, and Horsham).—TO BE SOLD or LET, an exceptionally 

well built and fitted modern RESIDENCE, occupying a magnificent position, 

commanding very extensive views. Good hall, 3 @ reception, 7 bedrooms, 

bath (h. & c.), servants’ hall, and complete offices. Water laid on. Tastefully 

displayed garden and grounds. Price £2,500.—Agents, CROWE, BATES, and 
Ww EKES. Guildford. 


the LET, FURNISHED (Shanklin), Seaside COTTAGE. 
garden, 


August an 
Somerset 











CHOOL TRANSFER.—Large and very successful 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Kindergarten, in 
favourite residential neighbourhood of London. Old-established. 137 pupils, 
8 of whom are ders. Premises specially built for a school. Average 
receipts last three years, £2,777 ; average net profit, £1,051. Goodwill, £1,500. 
Possibly capitation fee on pupils transferred would be accepted.—For further 
rticulars apply “'T.807,"" care of Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 
qa. Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. No charge to 
urchasers, 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—High-Class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS in the Midlands, conducted by two ladies. 14 
boarders and 23 day pupils. Receipts, £1,017. Goodwill, £500, Fine premises, 
standing in grounds 34 acres. School could easily be increased. Suitable for 
either a lady or University man.—For further particulars apply ‘ T.800,” care 
of Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 158-162 Oxford Street, 
London, W. No charge to Purchasers. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


FIRST ASSISTANT-MISTRESS REQUIRED September 22nd to teach 
Geography according to the most modern methods, and Mathematics, and 
possibly some General Form Subjects. 

Salary £110, rising by £10 yearly to £130. 

Applications should be sent before August llth to Miss J. H. STEEL, 
Langton House, Bury St. Edmunds, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained if desired. THOS, DUCKWORTH, 

Victoria Institute, Worcester. Secretary for Higher Education. 


T ANDREW’S COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

The post of PRINCIPAL will be VACANT in December next. Salary 
offered, £700 and house. Passage money allowed. Candidates must be 
Graduates of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, and in Holy 
Orders. The newly elected Principal will be expected to be in residence by the 
middle of January, 1909. Further information can be obtained from the 
Bishop of Grahamstown, who is Visitor of the College.—Applications, stating 
age, &c., and accompanied by testimonials and references. must be sent in not 
later than September 12th, addressed to the Right Reverend the LORD 
BISHOP OF GRAHAMSTOWN, Clevedon, Somerset. 


Qounty COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 
JARROW SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in September, 1 FORM MISTRESS for the above School. 
Must be a Graduate in Arts, with special qualifications in French. Salary £100, 
inoreasipg by annual increments of £5 to £160. Previous experience may be 
taken into account in fixing initial salary. 

Application form will be forwarded on receipt of stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope. 


T. H. SPENCER, Clerk to the Governors. 
Town Hall, Jarrow, 4th August, 1908. 
ALAY STATES.—WANTED, after Christmas, Two 
MASTERS at large undenominational Public School :—(1) Senior 
Master for Camb. Senior Local work, $250 a month. (2) Assistant-Master for 
Camb, Junior and Prelim. Local work, $166 a month. Free passages out ; two 
years’ engagement (renewable), London Graduates preferred, though others 
not debarred. Request for particulars must be accompanied by testimonials, 
with statement specifying qualifications, age, aud whether unmarried.—Apply 
Professor LEWIS, Cambridge. 


ENANG FREE SCHOOL, STRAITS SETTLE- 
MENTS.—An ASSISTANT-MASTER is REQUIRED. Salaries under 
the Scheme begin at £300 per annum, aud may rise in eight years to £425 per 
annum. Any increase beyond this would be by special vote of the Committee. 
Deferred pay at the rate of £25, and later £30, per annum is also given 
Passage to Penang will be provided. An agreement for three years is required. 
Applicants must be under 30 and unmarried.—For further information apply 
to Rev. A. C. KNIGHT, Middlerow, Rudolph Road, Bushey, Herts, to whom 
applications should be sent. 


Mesto MASTER REQUIRED in September for impor- 

















tant Public School, to act as Organist, train the choir, take the 
orchestra, and take pupils in piano music. A from musical qualifications, 
candidates should Rota an Oxford or Cambridge Degree; ability to teach 
Mathematics a recommendation, Salary, £150 to £200, with board and rooms. 
—Apply, Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 
158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


ANTED, LIBERAL SPEAKER for Village Work. 

Must be well informed, and competent to address indoor and outdoor 

meetings. State salary for year’s engagement. Applicants should also briefly 

give qualifications, age, and two references for character and capacity.— Write, 
Box 263, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ANTED, a highly educated, cultivated ENGLISH- 

WOMAN as GOVERNESS-COMPANION to a Young Lady 

finishing her education. Modern Languages and English Literature. Willing 

to go abroad, France or Germany, if required.—Reply, Box 857, T. B, Browne's 
Advertising Offices, 163 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


ANGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 
PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practic:] Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, Colonel HILTON, Supermtendent of 
Pupils, Faloon Works, Loughborough. 


YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only tu the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course; 
personal su ision of M.Inst.C.E, ; position after expiration of time assured, 
—Box 205, Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W,C, 














GQ ity OF LIVERPOOL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, SHAW STREET, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


A Head-Master is required for the High and Commercial Schools for 


known as the Liverpool Collegiate School. The Schools were founded in 

and were taken over by the Liverpool Education Committee from the 
of the Liverpool College in January, 1908. 

It has been decided to make special provision in the curriculum of the High 
School for Engineering studies so far as they are appropriate to a Secondary 
School, and it is desirable that the Head-Master appointed should 
special qualifications for organising and supervising the work of a hott 
side in which applied Science will hold a prominent position. 

| The salary offered is per annum. 

The Head-Master will be required to devote the whale of his time to the 
direction and superintendence of the educational arrangements of the Schools, 
and to teach personally only so far as in his judgment may be necessary to 
and consistent with the efficient discharge of those duties, 

The Head-Master will not be allowed to take boarders. 

The engagement of the Head-Master will be subject to six calendar months’ 
notice, given by or to the Committee. 

Forms of application and particulars as to duties aud conditions of a point 

| ment may be obtained on application to the DIRECTOR of EDUCATK N, 14 
Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, with whom the application must be lodged 
(endorsed “‘ Head-Master, Collegiate School”), ae with 50 copies of not 

ore 


ong six recent testimonials, on or turday, 26th September, 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, of the members of the City 


Council or of the Education Committee will disqualify candidates, 
EDWARD BR. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 
oC BFE 


O F LONDON, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL REQUIRES the services of 12 
PERSONS competent to DEVELOP and CO-ORDINATE CHILDREN’S 
CARE COMMITTEES responsible for the selection and feeding of necessitoug 
children in districts throughout London. Applicants should have had con. 
siderable experience in social work, with special reference to children, and 
possess organising ability. : 

The persons appointed will be required to give their whole time to the 
duties of the office. 

The appointment will be of a temporary nature, and for a period from 
1st October, 1908, to 30th September, 1909, and the galary will be £2 5s, a week. 

— ay should be made on the official form, to be obtained upon 
application from the Executive Officer, L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria 

mbankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. 
on Friday, 18th September, 1908, accompanied by copies of not fewer than 
three testimonials of recent date. All communications on the subject must 
be endorsed “ Provision of Meals,” and a stamped and addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 


Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMME 





Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
4th August, 1908, 

yy Aare. a Gentleman's Son who would give his 

services as DEMONSTRATOR in LABORATORY in return for 
board, lodging, and tuition for Intermediate in Science or Seholarahip 
Examinations. Suitable for boy just leaving school.—Apply by September 1st 
to HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 


<li 











MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 





PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men, are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SUHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 


requirements, 


A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M_D., 
F.R.C.P., the Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to Fees, &., aad also of 
the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of £860, 





U NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
SESSION 1908-9. 
Prospectuses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 
On application :— 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
ENGINEERING. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY. 
SCHOOL OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY. 
ar ae OF BIO-CHEMISTBY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
EVENING COURSES POR THE DEGREE OF B.A. 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions, ial Grants and Prizes. 





The Matriculation Examination of the Joint . or its equivalent, must 
be J ay before a Student is registered for a ETS Course. 
{ e AUTUMN TERM O00 NCES on OCTOBDR 6th, 1908, 
P, HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A, Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
MITHS’ COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ART. 
F. M 


qos . MARRIOTT, A.B.C.A., Head-Master. 
D SPEED, Portrait Painting and Figure Composition, 
BAROUTLLIVAN, A.B. W.S., Book Illustration. 
ALBERT TOFT, Hon. A.B.C.A.. 5.B.S., Modelling from Life. 
W. LEE HANKEY, Etching and Aquatint. — 
Ww. AMOR FENN, Desigu and Book Illustration. 
PERCY BUCKMAN, Life, Antique, and Painting. 
FREDERICK HALNON, S.B.S., Modelling (Life and Antique). 
F, JOHN SEDGEWICK, Jewellery and Enamelling. 
pian 
; N JPIES } GREATLY ENLARGED 
somo STUDIOS. 
Full particulars of the School will be sent on application to the WARDEN, 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8.E. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
U os ©. 


Baetit = COLLEGE 
Provost—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 
The SESSION 1908-09 in the Faculties of Arts, Laws, Medical Sciences, | 
Science and Engineering will BEGLN on MONDAY, October 5th. H 
The Provost and Deans will attend on Monday, October Sth, and on 
Tuesday, October 6th, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., for the Admission of Students. 
Intending Students are invited to communicate with the Provost as soon as 


The SLADE SCHOOL of FINE ART will OPEN on MONDAY, October 
5th, and Students may be admitted on or before that date. 
. FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
Examination for Entrance Scholarships on the 22nd and 23rd of September, 





. The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on application to 
e Secretary :— 
e Faculty of Arts (including Economies), 
Faculty of Laws. 
Faculty of Medical Sciences, 
Faculty of Science, 
Faculty of Engineering. 
Indian School. 
Slade School of Fine Art. 
School of Architecture. 
Department of Public Health. 
Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 
Post-Graduate Courses and Arrangements for Research. 
Special provision is made for Post-Graduate and Research work in the 
various subjects taught at the College. 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary, 


University College, London (Gower Street). 
| NIVERSITY 





OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTIES—SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 

Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


The SESSION 1908-9 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5th, 1908. 
All COURSES and DEGREES are OPEN to both MEN and WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet ¥the 
uirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
Graduates or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities may, after two years’ study or research, take a Master’s Degree, 





SYLLABUSES with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Hxhibitions and Scholarships, will be 
sent on application to the SECRETARY of the University. 





YUY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. | 
London).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for | 
this Examination will begin on October Ist.—Full particulars may be 


obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 5.5. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Mise G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the Sehvol), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Qt. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
\) Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Hduea- 
tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Head-Mistress; 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful | 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &&.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 

Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualified staff ; physical train- 
ing special feature; five acres of playing-fields. New Boarding-House in large 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and | 
Staff.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—-Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


HiShFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 





i 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS BEGAN JULY 24th and END SEPT. 2nd, 1908, 
ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLPLELD, RIPON. Church 





SE oe Yo a 


| Art. 


(\uIFTON HIGH 


Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. 


Modern lines; 
Stalf of Mistresses, 


S 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rey. J. W. and Mrs. TODD, 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


m... School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the Summer 
olidays. 

The new house stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 
which have been acquired for games, &c. 

London Professors and Lecturers wil! continue to attend daily, and the 
weekly visits to London for Concerts, Galleries, &,, will be made aa usual. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Live: 1 Gymnasium), Mo, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Agsistants, Objecta—To train Educa 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Madala, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
et with qualified teachers, : 
1EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment, Riding, ye By Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permittad to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, avd Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Furtber Particulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
f\XHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Princi pal, Miss STANSFELD. Studeuts 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Bducatia 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M ¢, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Ericket. Tennis, 


A Mazer PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES BDUCATED WOME 
for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movemevts, Massage, 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Xsthetic Movements, Dancumg, Voice Culture, Games, 
Send for Prospectus. 


+ Noa CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 











WOMEN TEACHERS, 
rincipal: Miss HELENA L. POWBLL, Newnham Oollege, Gambri 

Historical Tripos, Class L. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls” High Schoo! 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondgrg 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londog 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambrid; 
Students are admitted wm January and in September.—Full particulars as ta 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained an 
application to Miss H, L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH BROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by tue Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prespoepnecs an informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
‘ Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girtoa 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Langusges, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situatien 
near the Downs. ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 


Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 
1 ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern hues. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 











MHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Great attention paid to health. Daily walksand games, Riding, bathing. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BILTON HILL.—Principals: Misa SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept, 29th, 
( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—T horough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress— Miss PHILLIPS. Secretary— Miss DINGWALL. 

Boarding- House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol, 
House Mistress—Mrs. LOMAS. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 2ist. 
4\C ITHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING aud DAY SCHOOL for GLRL 3. 
Climate very heaituys 
500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education oa 
preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 
Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate, 


LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 


Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 


I 


und bracing ; 


: 4 


of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. | for Exam‘nations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
Healthy locality; nae gota for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.—Principals, | information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, ei Ric _____—_—sédYyW SECRET, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings, 





WURREY HILLS. 
GARBATTS HALL, BANSTBAD. 
hool for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds, London Masters attend daily. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis. 


QIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delighttul Home School, 





A 


Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, Loudon, 8.W. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS 


method, Special Shert Course. Very moderate terms, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEW BURBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN.,. Practical 


with Srores bh education for Goadont'ca Denguters only. Satire charee of | aud Theoretical FRENCH MABAON EE SYSTEM, taught by Peery 
b nts a ent trai urse. Detached houge4 mins, | man Gardening, C pteri ‘ruit ing.—Pringipala; 
trom sea, For Llustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCLPAL. HUGUES JONG, MAGY FRERS RIA Bee Prosveatun 
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OG tsswvstt HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the Oxford University. 
J Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal : rag * CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late L t University). 

-Students are prepared Aw the Oxford &.. London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teathers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach ‘I'heology, and for the Geography Diploma. 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 

Scholarships of £20 or £25 will be awarded to all Students with a Degree 

entering Cherwell Hall next October. 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 














For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A Gasaeiy efficient Modern 
Education, including French and German. ~ a. Department for House- 


wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Gir Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Pla: ne wT _ 


od Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss 
Fees—£45 a vear. 


LAPHASX HIGH SCHOOL 
Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


poapaere Bg licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
eee for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
m. F. SVOODHOU . James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 
on CHRISTOPHER EWATEINS, “Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham 
Mrs. PT ABORDE, “Westbury,” Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, 14 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 
ener ars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 


TARY of the School. 
RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
beeen ~~ — BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

BOABDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers. Excellent Education, with special atteution to 
Lanenages, English.and Music. Laree grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year. 


ONDON.—HOME for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 

—A Lady (University Honours Certificate) receives in her house in 

KENSINGTON, a few Young Ladies to study SPECIAL SUBJECTS and 

SEE LONDON. Home comforts. Cagenanage. —Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 
on, 


13 Pembroke Gardens. Kensington, Lon 
(yyeeee SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 




















West HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. 


On high ground close to the Heath. 
A Day School for Boys and Girls (about 100 Pupils). 


Principal—Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND. 
Head-Master—Mr. F. V. BINDON (M.A. Cantab.) 
Succeeding Mr. and Mrs. Rice, now taking up work at Bedales School, Hants. 





GOOD BUILDINGS, PLAYGROUND. 
LARGE GRASS PLAYING-FIELDS. 

A Boarding-House will be opened in September in connection with the 
above under the immediate mavagement of Mrs. Richmond and her Son, Mr. 
Kenneth Richmond, as House-Master. 

MICHAELMAS TERM WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 22nd. 





O-EDU CAT So 2. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808. 80 Boys: 70 Girls. 


Under the Mauagement of the Society of Friends. 
All- panticnlars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Head-Master. 


GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), and 

e Mrs. WILSON, assisted a, a highly ons Governess for Kinder- 
garten and Froebel work, RECEIVE BOYS and GIRLS from 6 to 104 years 
as boarders in their Junior Preparatory School:—Westholme, Hunstanton. 
The buildings face the sea with good playground adjacent, and are specially 
adapted for a Co-educational School. Climate very healthy and bracing. 
Thorough grounding in all elementary subjects with careful home training. 
Entire charge undertaken of children whose parents are in India or the 
Colonies. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus on application. 


DUCATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 
two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Sc.Lond. (sisters). Cycling, 
boating, tennis. Pony and cart. Special advantages for delicate, backward, 
Anglo-Indian children. Entire charge if desired. Gravel soil. Terms 
moderate. —Miss LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 


{USSEX.—Miss DANIEL (B.A.London), daughter of the 
late Canon Evan Daniel, wishes to have the CHARGE and ] EDUCATION 

of TWO or THREE CHILDREN under 14 House in a very healthy 
situation. — Address, : 20 Rusper Bead, 1 Horsham. 





























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Yrcrcars COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 


Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives-courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 per annum, 


NASTBOURN E COLLEG EB. 

4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Ex\nbitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 








ING’ Ss SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

ECEMBER 2nd to 4th. Open to boys joining September 18th, as to others. 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN LICE, “Ey! &c., with- 

out Extra Fee, I0B SCHOOL for boys from New Science 
Buildings, Five -houses,—Hoad- Manver, Bev. x ra GALPIN, M.A, 








DIN BURGH ACADEMY. 
SESSION 1908-9, 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Thursday, Ist 
October, 1908, is now being made, and it is particularly requested that, early 
ys be _— of Boys — - be ——- a 

e School Prospectus may ad on app ication the Academ 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C_A., Clerk aud Treasurer, 6 Nove, St. Davia 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 

made to Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A. Uxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road 


Mr. A. Druitt, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. Mr. J. B. ‘coun 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. J. Thomas, B.A, Oxon, 


52 Inverleith Row, are also prepared to take a limited number of 
Mr. Thomas's House is designed specially for Young Boys (between the 

of 8 or 9 and 12 or 13) who are to enter the Preparatory School or the Junior 
Division of the Upper School. 


|: Rate COURT (late of Hampstead), 


Mr. STALLARD has "REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted nA electricity. t has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 


Schools in the last ten years. 
OLLAR Se SaQeia2nussaus., 3.5: 
Head-Master—CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, Ist September, 1908, 

Complete High School Ed at derate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Toencters. 


_= LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
NEW BOYS ABRIVE SEPTEMBER 171m, OTHERS 18rn. 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, MLA., Acreman 


Iouse, Sherborne. 
YNHE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 
Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for Universit 
Army, and other Examinations or for a General Education. NEXT T 
BEGINS 26th SEPTEMBER. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and atfords excellent fishing, | ee boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAST ER 


QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
Cricket ground, gymnasium, er 
swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages 
aval and Military Officers and Clergymen. —App y HEAD. MASTER. 


ROVE SCHOOL 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17rn. 
ae _Apply, The HEAD-MASTER. 


],\PSOM COLLEGE.—Prepar: ition for Universities, Civil 
1, Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Moderna 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually io March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships t o Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 

List of of Honours, && &ec., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
Oo DG E, 


R OKE L 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


> EM B 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 
YORKSHIRE. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th, 1908. 
Heal-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
and Education at the Cornish 
High-class School at 


4 ALMOUTH.—Health 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
PRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEY WOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 
Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
Parochial Debating Society. University 
Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 
EV. 


Se 2 RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 
Classical Moderations and Final School, RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. ‘'WENTY former pupils are now 
in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. Healthy village, 250 feet above sea. 
Recreations. Refs. on application.—South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford. 


VHE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 

experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare tor University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


“A. HOUSE-MASTER at a leading PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

owing to Enlargement of Premises, has some places unfilled, 

and will be glad to hear from Purents who contemplate sending Boys toa 

Public School next Term.—Apply to “‘ALPHA,” care of Scholastic, &c., 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


ANON SELWYN, D.D., late Head-Master of Uppinghom 

School, wishes to RECEIVE a THIRD RESIDENT for 
personal tuition at Undershaw, Hindhead, Surrey. 800 ft. above the sea, in 
a sheltered position. Golf, tennis, range-s! shooting, and other recreations. 


TAMMERING.—School for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOY SUFFERERS. Principal, Mr. » La eg 
a perfectly self- cured stammerer, Fifteen 
es, 30 New Cavendish 

House, Bedford. 
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Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
bracing climate, large grounds. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patrron—H.M. k ING EDWARD VII. 

Presipent—The EAKL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLand-owners, Land-agents. Survey ors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
Farming aad Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, de, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1903. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, Xc. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarship, 
Hertford College; Admissions to Sandhurst, Usborne, &c.—-NEW TERM 
SEPTEMBER 181. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


TEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Ro COLLEGE, 








Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 4 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will he glad to RECELVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKRKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Benior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 














FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
pear Dieppe. Conversational French 0 ge! acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


Ditrnexcir amis. mone SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
D 








FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 

glish, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 

for Languagesand Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, Uuiversity Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
ddress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


LLE. GRIOLET (many years’ experience in English 

Schools) RECEIVES a FEW GIRLS to Study Laneunages, Music, &c., 

with first-class Professors. Only French spoken. Bright, airy house, with 

me in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois.— Apply, 102 Avenue de 

euilly, Neuilly, Paris ; or till August 10th, co Mrs. WRIGHT, Manor House, 
Larkhall Rise, Clapham. 


E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 

home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 

and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 

Caen University Lectures. English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 

Caen and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds. 

Pupils may remain during holidays if desired. Guests received duriug August 
and September. Chaperonage provided.—Miss SHAND. Principal. 


OURAINE.—The district of the purest French and the 
land of chdteaux.—A FAMILY of good birth residing in a very 
comfortable house at Blois RECEIVES PUPILS on moderate terms. 
Apply in the first instance to RB. M. GASKELL, Esq., Ruseleigh, Wovlton, 
Liverpool. 


ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house TWO BOYS or 
YOUNG LADIES. Highest references. 
__Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


TALY.—Small SOCIAL PARTY of Ladies and 
Gentlemen, arranged and conducted by Miss BISHOP, to visit Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Venice, &c., September 16th; Switzerland, August 15th, 
Grindelwald, Lucerne, Rosenlain, Berne, &. References exchanged. Inclu 
sive terms.—27 St. George's Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. - Individual attention. Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. Escort from London in September. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetMo.pstr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. _ central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


























SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 


S CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full ticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. en writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, Is. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Massrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Content, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Stseet, London, W. 


— ——- 


ny DUCA TION, 

A Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments, Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


ry.O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craveu Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDIN.- 
} BURGH.—Principal, J. R. U. DEWAR, F.B.C.V.8.—EIGHTY-SIXTH 
SESSION. The only endowed Veterinary School in Great Britain. Under 
arrangements which are now being made, the equipment of the College will 
be strengthened and modernised, and the teaching facilities greatly 
increased, An Examination in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE for intendi 
Students will be held on 3rd, 4th. and 5th September. NEXT SESSIO 
COMMENCES TUESDAY, 29th September.—Further we 3 may be 
learned on application to ROBERT ANDERSON, 5.58.C., 37 York Place, 
Edinburgh, Secretary. 


UNSHINE IN THE SLUMS.—Rev. J. W. ATKINSON, 
Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E. (38 years Latimer Church, and 
founder of East London Mission), urgently PLEADS for HELP to give DAY 
in COUNTRY to some of the THOUSANDS of poor and often ailing EAST 
LONDON SLUM CHILDREN. Their ONLY chance of ONE happy 
HOLIDAY. Cost, including rail and substantial MEAL, under ONE 
SHILLING per head. Every GIFT promptly acknowledged. Balance-sheet 
by chartered accountants to every donor.— Duchess of Westminster and Lord 
| Gerard cordially thanked. 
‘FiO SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISI- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899, 

P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 


















































STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. eae Apis aes 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


{PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equip d for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardeving. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.~—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. - 
Tm nzcera Ww SeALAZTLS G WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No mauifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
N USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
a post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
ost, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
sondon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 





























Tig ewes POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Bef. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 








NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss & MPKIN. 


URREN, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort, 





A TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 


Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort, making the skin firm, wholesome, and easy. A trial will convince, 
ls. 3d. and 2s. 6d., post-free.—-MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C, 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destro 4) of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. i. codwerd, 











Apply for hlet of— 
Ppampi’ GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES, 


F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, Tins 1s. 34., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d, (post-free). 
—HOWABTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiield. 
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OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
VIIL., 
and Extinct Peerage, 1883 ; eg 24 Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
; Gardiner's History of England, 
ec} Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1864; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 


Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry 


Armoury. 

2 vols., 1858 ; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols. * 
2 vols. 1868 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols. 
3 vols., 1838 ; nem Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; 

; Moore! 8 


in 
white cloth, ‘iss; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881 ; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 OF 1866 ; Churchill’s Poems, 


medies, 3 vols. is71; 


3 vols., 1844. 100.000 ks for Sale and Wanted 


Please 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 
Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 

mit MSS. sa ee ehneg Short Stories, and Articles, Proposals for serial use 
matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 





of all high 
Telerrepitic adds — “Syndicate, Kendal.” 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in ~ Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ted thereon by the oo REVERSION ABY INTEREST 
lace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


ANS 


SsOCIET » Limited, 10 Lancaster 


1884; Burke's 


2 vols., 


Desperate 


state wants,— 
light supper repast. 


| a LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 
The “ Allenburys” 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially ag 4 


DIET 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 
| ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 


14s. CRUISE.—LISBON, 


£1 


MARSEILLES. 


Secretary,— 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
4 Charing Cross, 8.W. 

6.—LUCERNE 
Nine Days, 
No Extras for Conductor or Gratuities. 

5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 

4 Charing Cross, 5.W. 





TANGIER, GIBRAL- 
TAR, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, 


25 Cannon ag E.C, 
84 Piccadilly, W. 


~ TOUR. 
Short Sea Route. 
HENRY 8S. LUNN, M.D. 
25 Cannon Street, E.C, 
St pequeneeien Ww. 





MEDOC. 


Per Dozen. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 22%, 2%": 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found eyualto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually so at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly imcreas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

BDosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Peid to any Kailway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


17/46 9/9 





For the PREVENTION of 
MOSQUITO, GNAT, 
MIDGE, SANDFLY, and 
HARVESTER BITES, 


MUSCATOL is UNEQUALLED. 
* Quite pleasant to use and 
clean as Eau de Cologne.” 

Pocket bottle, 1/2; larger bottles, 2/-, 
post-free from the maker, 

FRANK A. ROGERS, Chemist, 

M. Dept., 327 OXFORD &T., W. 


2/3, 5/3, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
at PaGk (when available) 14 GUINEAS 

POZE. .ccccccccccsccccccecesces 212 0 
Hall-Page (Colum: ) cccce 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) . 330 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 440 
Haif Narrow Column.......... 220 

uarver Narrow Column ..... 110 

lumn (Two-thirds width ot 

Fae coccccceccccescccccce - 880 

COMPANIES, 

Outalde Page .......ccccecess £1616 0 
BMS PORE ccvccocesccocccess 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column( lialf- 
width), 5s.; and ls. a line for every additionai line 
(conlatning ou an averaye Lweive Words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, &. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
iés. au ineb. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according W space. 

Teruy: pe, 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_ INVESTED FUNDS ...... £70,000, 000. 





CATANIA, NAPLES, 














ELFAST. 
Manufacturers to b. Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


aeien' ‘3 1/3doz.! Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIC Ladies’ 26 . Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3 - Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rosinson & Cieaver have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen, 
SAMPLES & & PRICE 


LISTS POST FREE, HANDKERCHIEFS 


COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH - — Cuffs for Geutlemen from 6/11 


MATCHLESS 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 


SHIRTS with 
4-foid Fronts & 
o* & Bodies 


of Fine Long 
loth, 35/6 
Lists Post rREE. & SHIRTS. pers. 2ox. 


—_——____ (to measure, 2/- ca 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 

14/- the }-doz. 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent to 


40 P DONEGALL PLACE, 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 


Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. Pe 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra. Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Koad, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be Stee Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the — 
“K" Agent. Where there uw no “ K” 
4 jency, any high-class Store will obtain ion 
Boot Manujacturers, Kendal, England, 
ce K ” 


SHOES. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





BELFAST. 














May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, 








THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. wunatinatinnened wage, 


Established 25 years. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., | THE CHURCH CONGRESS 


ESTER. 
OCTOBER an va 8th, and 9th, 1908. 
Pre: sident— 


THE LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d, each, admit to all 
Meetings except to those arran for Men, 
Women, Lads, Girls, and Students. 

Family Tickets, admitting three members of the 
same family, 21s. 

Special Tickets, admitting two or more members 
of the same family, if applied for before September 
22nd, 6s. for each person. 

The peibong Companies will issue Return Tickets 
at a Fare-an uarter to holders of Congress 
Tickets. They wil be available from Septem ber 29th 
to October 13th inclusive, 

Applications, giving in every case name and 
address and enclosing remittance, to the Congress 
Secretaries, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


WEATHER MYSTERY. 


For information on the present mysterious 
weather phenomena, send 6)d. for the TISH 
WEATHER C T and Supplement. The recent 
afterglows, excessive heat-waves, violent t: under- 
storms, and remarkable barometric oscillations— 








akin to similar phenomena 25 years ago, in 1883, 
and also in 1850—point to a great TELLURIC 
OUTBURST in the Polar regions, connected with 
the GEGENSCHEIN. 

London: R, MORGAN, Publisher, Norwood. 


“SPECTATOR.” 








THE 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooxksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom. 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A,; Tus 
INTERNATIONAL News CoMPANY, 83 and 8§ 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Muessms. 
BRENTANO, Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; THE 
SUBSCRIPTION NEWS Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNAN!'s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tug Harow 
A, Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson 


AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada ; A. T. CHAPMAN, £,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO- 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLING Depdér, Port Said; 
and WM. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Jown. 

Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PricroR anp Com- 
ANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE 4ND CoMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; RB, SPREOK BY, Auckland; 
and Q, W. Bigay, Adelaide, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. 


August No. Now Ready. 1/- net. 


PRINCIPAL 
THE TECHNICAL AGE. 
THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF 
AERIAL NAVIGATION. By J. 
BRUSSELS SUGAR CONFERENCE. en ts oe 
LABOUR CO-PARTNERSHIP. By F. Mappison, M.P. 
EVOLUTIONARY VISTAS. 


PRESENT-DAY SLAVERY IN MEXICO. 
By CuAnkLEs MALATO 

THE DANGER OF WAR BETWEEN 
ITALY AND AUSTRIA. By F. TELLMAN 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 
T. FISHER 


CONTENTS. 
By the Ep1ror 


LEDEBOER 


By Emin REIcH 


UNWIN. 
WASHED BY FOUR ‘SEAS. 
An English Officer's Travels in the Near East. By H. C 
WOODS, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Sir MARTIN 
CONWAY. 66 en and a Map, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE AUSTRALIAN | 


BUSHRANGERS. 
By G. E. BOXALL, 5s. net. 


This book is as exciting as the most sensational novel, yet its 
facts are drawn from authentic documents recording sober history. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ““THE NEW THEOLOGY.” 
THURSDAY MORNINGS AT 


THE CITY TEMPLE. 
By the Rev. R. J, CAMPBELL, 


1 Adelphi Terr ace, 





M.A, 


5s. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 


“MEDIEVALISM: 


A Reply to Cardinal Mercier. 
By GEORGE TYRRELL. 


London. 





Crown 8vo, 4s. net (inland postage, dd.) 
In the Lenten Pastoral (1908) issued by Cardinal Mercier, 
Archbish p of Malines and Primate of Be igium, Mr. Tyrrell was 


singled out by name as the most typical embodiment of the Modernism 
which it was the Cardinal's special object to denounce. In this book 
Mr. Tyrrell criticises the position taken up by the Cardinal and 
replies to his strictures. 


LONGM ANS, GREEN & CO. 
406 pages, Svo, cloth, 2s. post-free. 
HEAVEN AND HELL: Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENGORG. 


Joun GREEBNLEAP WuiIrTiet wrote 
underlying all Swedenborg’s revelations or s 
His remarkably suggestive books are honsunls ny 
reflecting portion of the community.” 





39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C 


land beautiful idea 
4t the iat 
the r 


—* There is one gra 
ulat it 
Saunil lar to 


ire life. 
ading and 


London: SWEDENBORG i “soc CTE ry, 1 Bloomsb ary Street. 


HATCHAR DS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
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